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HOWELL COBB AND THE CRISIS OF 1850' 


In the secession movement of the fifties, Howell Cobb of 
Georgia was one of the small group of southern democrats of 
distinctly unionist principles. He has received only slight at- 
tention in the standard histories, and is remembered principally 
as an ardent proslavery man and a leading advocate of secession 
in 1860.2 His leadership in the final movement for disunion and 
the part he played in the establishment of the confederacy have 
tended to obscure the character of his statesmanship in earlier 
phases of the struggle over the extension of slavery. Cobb’s 
publie career extended over the years 1842 to 1860, a period 
characterized on the whole by extreme sectionalism. Cobb was 
always ready with a good word for slavery and was never back- 
ward in defending the south from attack; but along with his see- 
tional views he held an intense national patriotism, seeing no 
necessary incompatibility between them. Indeed, his uncom- 
promising advocacy of unionism, especially in connection with 
the compromise of 1850, alienated him completely from his party 
associates in the south; and his political advancement was sac- 
rificed solely because of his fight against disunion. 

Cobb was not yet twenty-nine years of age when he took his 
seat in the twenty-eighth congress as the representative of the 

1 This paper was read at the joint meeting of the American historical association 
and the Mississippi valley historical association in Cincinnati, December, 1916. 

2 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 
(New York, 1906-07), 1: 117. ‘‘His [Cobb’s] devotion to slavery and southern in- 
terests was the distinguishing feature of his character.’’ Rhodes quotes with ap- 
parent approval Horace Mann’s dictum that Cobb ‘‘loves slavery, it is his polities, 
his political economy, and his religion.’’ Theodore C. Smith includes Cobb in a 


group of extremists ‘‘of the Davis and Yancey type.’’ Parties and slavery, 1850- 
1859 (The American nation: a history, vol. 18 — New York, 1906), 52. 
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sixth district of Georgia. Remarkably self-controlled for so 
young a man, he never indulged in the outbursts of sectional 
rancor so common at the time, but strove rather to emphasize 
the national point of view. His speech was free from offensive 
and threatening expressions, and his manner to opponents, even 
under great provocation, was courteous. He quickly estab- 
lished himself as a man of strong unionist feeling and became 
popular with the like-minded element in congress. Further- 
more, his skill in debate and familiarity with parliamentary 
procedure made him a leader on his side of the house. 

The conflict which culminated in the compromise legislation 
of 1850 began in the closing days of the twenty-ninth congress. 
Two days before adjournment, in August, 1846, a bill was intro- 
duced carrying an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used in pay- 
ing for any territory that might be obtained from Mexico.* On 
the same day Wilmot introduced his proviso prohibiting slavery 
in any such acquisition. This proviso was incorporated in the 
bill, the entire southern delegation, with the exception of two 
Kentucky whigs, voting against it. The senate struck out the 
proviso and killed the bill; but an ominous situation had de- 
veloped. 

In the second session of the same congress, another bill was 
introduced, carrying this time an appropriation of $3,000,000, to 
settle the war with Mexico. The Wilmot proviso was again pro- 
posed as an amendment, and in the debate Cobb addressed the 
house.*’ He made a plea for fairness and liberality in the legis- 
lation for the territory won by the exertions of all the people 
of the United States. He did not recognize any moral aspect 
of the north’s unwillingness to see a further extension of slav- 
ery. Both parties to the controversy he regarded as engaged 
in an effort to further economic and political interests; the right 
of the people of both sections to participate in the fruits of the 
victory over Mexico was undeniable; and, as free soil and slav- 
ery could not exist in the same place at the same time, Cobb 
thought a division of the territory the only practical way out of 
the difficulty. He put the argument for a compromise in the 
strongest possible light by contending that, if this dispute were 


3 Congressional globe, 29 congress, 1 session, 1211. 
4 Ibid., 29 congress, 2 session, 360-363. 
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peaceably settled, the long contest over the extension of slavery 
would be ended, since the status of slavery would have been 
determined in all the land owned or likely to be acquired by the 
United States. At this stage of the struggle Cobb advocated 
the extension of the Missouri compromise line, the principle of 
congressional nonintervention not having as yet become the 
southern rallying ery. 

Some time later Cobb expressed the opinion that had the 
southern representatives stood together it would have been pos- 
sible to secure an extension of the Missouri line.’ Certainly 
Georgia democrats were for a time favorable to such a settle- 
ment, as was indicated by their vote on a resolution introduced 
in the Georgia senate in November, 1847." But the Calhoun 
influence was beginning to work against a compromise, and the 
time passed when the north could be induced to accept the Mis- 
souri line, if, indeed, such a course had ever been possible. 

Throughout both sessions of the thirtieth congress, conven- 
ing in March, 1847, interest was centered on various bills for 
the organization of government in the Mexican cession and in 
Oregon. The Oregon matter was settled in August, 1848, but 
all efforts to adjust the question in the other territory were 
futile. Much angry debating took place, however, and the ex- 
citing interchange of views and the fixed determination of the 
north to exclude slavery from the territories lent strength to 
the Calhoun following. For some time Calhoun had been urg- 
ing southerners to abandon party allegiances and act together 
in defense of their sectional interests. Before a meeting of 
southern representatives and senators, in January, 1849, he laid 
a carefully prepared paper known as ‘‘The southern address.’’’ 
It reviewed the history of the sectional fight over slavery, and 
showed how the northern states had violated the constitutional 
guarantees of the institution. The aggressive policy of the 

5 Cobb to Lamar, June 26, 1850, in Cobb manuscripts. These papers are in the 
possession of Cobb’s daughter, Mrs. A. S. Erwin, of Athens, Georgia. Portions of 
the Cobb manuscripts were included by Mr. Ulrich B. Phillips in his edition of the 
‘*Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb correspondence.’’ A further selection is now being 
prepared for press by the present writer, under the title ‘‘Cobb papers.’’ 

®Glenn to Cobb, December 1, 1847, in ‘‘The correspondence of Robert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb,’’ edited by Ulrich B. Phillips, in American 


historical association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 2: 89. 
7 The works of John C. Calhoun (Crallé ed. — New York, 1856), 6: 290-313, 
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north, Calhoun contended, looked ultimately to nothing less than 
the total destruction of slavery. Only by the united action of 
all southerners could northern aggression be successfully met. 

Unfortunately for Calhoun’s plan, the southern whigs would 
not codperate in the movement.* Having just elected their can- 
didate for the presidency, they naturally desired to minimize 
sectional discord and to give Taylor’s administration a chance 
of success. Only two whigs signed the ‘‘Address,’’ and the 
movement was thus deprived of a nonpartisan character. The 
democrats were nearly unanimous in upholding Calhoun, but 
Howell Cobb and a few others refused to do so. Four of the 
dissentients combined in a letter to their constituents, explain- 
ing their action.” The communication was written by Cobb. 
The main point in the letter, as Cobb explained to Buchanan," 
was a remonstrance against the formation of a southern sec- 
tional party. Calhoun had disingenuously sought to convince 
the people of the south that the northern people had been a unit 
in opposing southern interests, making no discrimination be- 
tween northern democrats, whigs, and abolitionists. That this 
had not been true, Cobb showed by contrasting the attitude of 
whigs and democrats on the various sectional issues that had 
arisen. He cited particularly the Wilmot proviso. Many votes 
had been taken on this measure in the house and senate, ‘‘and 
it yet remains for the first northern Whig to record his vote 
against it. It has at different times been defeated by both 
branches of Congress and in every instance by the aid of north- 
ern Democratic votes.”’ 

The communication then related how at the meeting that 
adopted the ‘‘ Address,’’ after the whigs had revealed their atti- 
tude, Cobb had tried to get incorporated the true history of 
abolitionism as it had affected party politics. The majority, 
however, were committed to giving the ‘‘ Address’’ as nonparti- 
san an aspect as possible, despite the defection of the whigs. 
Cobb’s amendments had, therefore, been rejected, and he and 
his associates had refused to sign the document. He was at a 
loss to see, he continues, how a distinetly southern organization 
could give additional security to southern interests. Such an 

8U. B. Phillips, Life of Robert Toombs (New York, 1913), 60. 


® Cobb and others ‘‘To our constituents,’ February 26, 1849, Cobb manuscripts. 
10 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 164. 
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organization ‘‘. . . possessed no charms to lure us from the 
old association which we had formed in the days of our earliest 
political recollection with the Democratic party of the Union. 
We preferred yet to rely upon the combined influence of the 
Southern and Northern Democrats for the protection of the 
rights of the South, so long as the same were dependent upon 
the legislation of our national government. We could not see 
how our strength was to be increased by diminishing our num- 
bers. If Southern Democrats alone could, by party organiza- 
tion, throw ample barriers around the peculiar interests of the 
South, we were at a loss to understand how the aid and co- 
operation of our Northern friends would embarrass our move- 
ments or weaken our defences. So long as we contemplate the 
continuance of the Union, so long will we look to the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Democratic party of the Union, as 
an element of our greatest strength and security. When the 
time shall come, if ever, which God, in his merey, avert, when 
the rights and the interests of the South, under the Constitu- 
tion, are spurned and disregarded, and we shall cease to be con- 
sidered as equals with our northern brethren, we shall look to 
other and higher measures of redress than those which promise 
to flow from the organization of a Southern sectional party.’’ 
Cobb’s attitude toward this southern movement is of con- 
siderable importance to the student of his career. He planted 
himself squarely in favor of national parties, as the necessary 
machinery for handling national questions. His faith in the 
national democracy remained with him a cardinal political tenet, 
to which he held until the Charleston convention in 1860. In 
the second place, the episode marks the beginning of his 
estrangement from the southern extremists. An effort was 
made to compel acquiescence in Calhoun’s scheme as a test of 
loyalty to the democratic party and the south.* <A north 
Georgia editor complained that a shower of curses had de- 
seended on him for approving Cobb’s position.'*? Public meet- 


11 Ibid., 2: 159. Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle and Sentinel, July 23, 1849: ‘‘It 
is known . . . that for some time past the Southern address has been the stand- 
ard by which the patriotism of all parties has been judged of by certain politicians. 
Our Democratic friends have denounced as traitors, every man that did not sign it 
in Washington, and every one that refuses to worship it in Georgia.’’ 

12 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 157. 
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ings in most of the southern states passed resolutions endorsing 
the project of a sectional party. One of the signers of Cobb’s 
letter, Lumpkin of Georgia, wrote him in March giving details 
of such a meeting, in which resolutions were passed, as Lumpkin 
put it, ‘‘to organize a Southern sectional party and to disregard 
either democrat or whig, and to make the love of negroes and 
the defence of their rights connected with them as paramount 
to every other consideration.’’** 

While losing popularity in Georgia and the south, Cobb gained 
prestige among the northern democrats as the result of this inci- 
dent. The leaders of the northern wing of the party were 
pleased with his fairness in recognizing the value of their ser- 
vices to the south. This feeling was doubtless in part respon- 
sible for Cobb’s receiving the nomination of the democratic 
caucus in December, 1849, for the speakership of the thirty-first 
congress. The Calhoun element made a determined fight 
against his nomination,‘ and throughout the three weeks of bal- 
loting in the speakership contest, a small group of southern 
extremists threw away their votes rather than support the man 
who had opposed Calhoun. Cobb was finally elected on the 
sixty-third ballot, after a resolution to elect by plurality had 
been adopted. He took the chair free from pledges of all sorts, 
having even voted against the plurality rule.’* He had refused 
overtures of northern whigs to exchange support for a promise 
to construct the committees to their satisfaction ;** and of south- 
ern whigs, who sought, it was later said, to obtain from him an 
agreement to appoint the committees so as to prevent the pas- 
sage of the Wilmot proviso."’ In electing Cobb the house had 
come about as near as possible to satisfying all elements."* He 
was popular with unionists everywhere and it was believed he 
would be fair in his appointments and in the exercise of his 
power as speaker. 

18 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 156. 

14 Ibid., 2: 177, 178. 

15 Ibid., 2: 179. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., 2: 189. 

18 The Washington Union, December 27, 1849, quoting the National Intelligencer: 


‘*. . . had it devolved on the Whig members of the House to select a Speaker 


from the opposite party, it is quite probable that a majority would have chosen Mr. 
Cobb.’’ 
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The congress over which Cobb was thus chosen to preside was 
a memorable one. The territorial question, of course, was still 
uppermost, now complicated by the rapid movement of popula- 
tion to California and the demand for her admission as a free 
state. Clay in the senate introduced his resolutions in Janu- 
ary, 1850." At about the same time the house took up a pres- 
idential message presenting the free soil constitution of Cali- 
fornia. Doty, a free soil democrat, introduced on February 28 
a resolution instructing the committee on territories to report a 
bill for the admission of California.” After a motion to table 
the resolution had been defeated by a strictly sectional vote, the 
southerners began a filibuster. The obstructionists were not 
opposed to the admission of California on a constitution of her 
own choice,” but were determined to force at the same time a 
satisfactory settlement of the status of slavery in the rest of 
the Mexican cession. Cobb assisted the filibusters by recogniz- 
ing all who desired to make obstructive remarks, and after 
adjournment arranged a meeting of the leaders on both sides 
at his house. The conference resulted in an agreement to bring 
in bills for the organization of Utah and New Mexico, in which 
the principle of congressional nonintervention should be incor- 
porated.” The bills were actually introduced, but never came to 
a vote, though their substance was later enacted into law. 

Meanwhile in the senate the select committee of thirteen, ap- 
pointed April 18 to consider Clay’s resolutions, made a report 
recommending the settlement outlined by Clay, and presenting 
bills to carry their recommendations into effect.”* To the first 
measure, the Utah bill, an amendment was offered* in these 
words: ‘‘and, when admitted as a state, the said territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission.’’ On the adoption of this amendment, 
which meant the acceptance of the nonintervention principle, 

19 William MacDonald, Documentary source book of American history, 1606-1898 
(New York, 1908), 384. 

20 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 375, 376. 

21 Alexander H. Stephens, A constitutional view of the late war between the states; 


its causes, character, conduct and results (Chicago, 1868-70), 2: 201-203. 
22 Thid., 2: 203, 204. 


23 MacDonald, Documentary source book of American history, 1606-1898, 386. 
24 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 1239, 
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depended the suecess of the compromise measures.” It was 
adopted, and by the middle of September the entire program 
going to make up the compromise of 1850 had been completed 
in both senate and house, though not without a bitter fight in 
the house on the nonintervention features of the territorial 
bills.”* 

The compromise of 1850 was the result of a sincere effort by 
the unionists to end a dispute that was impossible of adjust- 
ment except by mutual concessions. Extremists in both sections 
believed that a humiliating surrender had been made to their 
opponents. The politicans had done their best: it remained to 
convince the masses of the wisdom of the settlement. The arena 
of discussion was, therefore, shifted to the states. 

In the south the source of the opposition to the compromise 
had been foreshadowed by the house vote at the critical mo- 
ment.** Southern whigs had been nearly unanimously in favor 
of the measure, while twenty-nine southern democrats had voted 
on the other side. Shortly after the passage of the compromise 
a paper was circulated among the members pledging all who 
signed it not to suport any one for president, vice-president, 
senator, representative in congress or in a state legislature, 
who was not known to be in favor of the compromise and ‘‘op- 
posed to the renewal in any form of agitation upon the subject 
of slavery.’’ Howell Cobb was the only southern democrat who 
signed.** We have seen that in his speech of February, 1847, 
Cobb favored the extension of the Missouri line. He had now 
abandoned that plan and was thoroughly committed to Clay’s 
scheme. As early as June, 1850, he turned his attention to creat- 
ing sentiment in Georgia for the settlement. He urged his kins- 
man, John B. Lamar, to arrange a unionist meeting at Macon.” 
Lamar agreed to do so. He reported that there was a good deal 
of sentiment among the democratic masses in favor of the com- 
promise, but that the press was seeking to ‘‘browbeat our repre- 
sentatives in Congress into the belief that the people are opposed 


25 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2: 218, 219. 

26 Phillips, Life of Robert Toombs, 85-88. 

27 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2: 234; Con- 
gressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 1764. 

28 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, February 20, 1850. 

29 Cobb to Lamar, June 26, 1850, Cebb manuscripts. 
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desperately to the Senate Compromise and if they vote for it 
their doom is sealed.’’*° 

Democratic opposition to the compromise was due in large 
measure to a revival of the demand for the extension of the Mis- 
ouri line, which after the rapid movement of population to Cal- 
ifornia and the demand for statehood on a free constitution 
seemed more advantageous than nonintervention.** Cobb was 
convinced that the demand for the Missouri line was insincere. 
He had said in the letter to Larmar above referred to: ‘‘ Does it 
not present a singular spectacle to see the very men who would 
have ostracized me for advocating the Missouri Compromise 
line, now making that their sine qua non. If they had united 
e with me at the proper time we could have obtained that line as 
the basis of settlement, but Mr. Calhoun said, the South was 
sick of compromises and demanded the constitutional principle 
of non interference. Well, non interference is tendered and is 
to be rejected on the ground that the heretofore repudiated Mis- 
souri Compromise is preferable. I have no patience with such 
men. If they believed today that we could settle the question 
upon the terms now proposed, they would reject it and demand 
something else.’’ 

Correspondents confirmed Cobb’s belief that the ery for the 
Missouri line had been raised simply to keep alive the agitation. 
A. H. Chappell, a middle Georgia unionist and former congress- | 
man, wrote Cobb in July urging that he bestir himself to stem 
the tide setting towards disunion.*? ‘‘The game of the destruc- 








30 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 191. 

31 Benning to Cobb, March 29, 1850, Cobb manuscripts. This letter is an able 
presentation of the views of the extremists. The Nashville convention, meeting in 
June, also demanded the Missouri line. The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, a whig 
paper, commented editorially June 25, 1850, on the astonishing change about face 
of the radicals on the Missouri compromise line. ‘‘Prior to the Convention we were 
wont to hear the advocates of the measure [the convention?] denounce the Missouri 
Compromise as a degrading concession on the part of the South, and yet we find the 
Convention commending it as the only just measure of compromise to the Southern 
people.’’ A state mass meeting in Macon, in August, approved the acts of the 
Nashville convention, particularly the demand for the Missouri line. See ibid., 
August 30, 1850. 

82 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 193, 206. The Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentinel, May 17, 1850: ‘‘Is there nothing in all this coalition of Free 
Soilers and Abolitionists and Ultraists of the South, to mark the purposes and designs 
of these factions to prevent an adjustment, and thus leave the question open for 
future agitation?’’ 
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tives,’’ he said, ‘‘is to use the Missouri Compromise principle 
as a medium of defeating all adjustment and then to make the 
most of succeeding events, no matter what they may be, to in- 
furiate the South and drive her into measures that must end in 
disunion.’’ 

Responding to this appeal, Cobb prepared an exhaustive state- 
ment of his views.** The communication is too long for even an 
adequate resumé. He argued strongly for the several parts of 
the compromise, and gave particular attention to the California 
question and the southern agitation for the Missouri line. So 
far as California was concerned, Cobb saw no tenable ground of 
opposition. The people of California wanted a free soil con- 
stitution and it was a cherished southern principle that the 
people should decide this labor question for themselves. ‘‘We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the constitution which Cal- 
ifornia presents to us has received the sanction and approval of 
her people. . . The mere fact that her constitution excludes 
the institution of slavery constitutes no valid or constitutional 
objection to her admission as a State. The right of the people 
to pass upon this and all kindred questions in the organization 
of their State governments is a principle which needs only to be 
stated to be admitted and sanctioned.’’ He had disapproved of 
the irregularities which attended the organization of govern- 
ment in California, but ‘‘. . . these objections are not so 
grave and formidable in their character as to require at my 
hands the entire rejection of California as a state when the 
question is prescribed to me as part of a general system of settle- 
ment by which peace and quiet is to be restored to my country, 
torn and distracted by the most angry and alarming dissen- 
sions.’’ 

As to the rest of the Mexican cession, after a long fight the 
principle of congressional nonintervention had been wrested 
from congress. This settlement he held to be preferable to the 
extension of the Missouri line, because it threw open the whole 
of the territory to the slaveholders. Under either plan, he 
frankly pointed out, the final decision of the labor question would 
not be a matter of legislation, but would be determined by nat- 
ural conditions. ‘‘. . . but whether recognized by Congress 


33 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 196 ff. 
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or not, no one proposes to force the institution of slavery into 
any portion of the territory against the wishes of the people 
who may emigrate there and inhabit it; so that at last its exist- 
ence there must depend, as it should, upon the decision of the 
people of the territories. This fact should be borne in memory 
to prevent the public mind from falling into the fatal error of 
supposing that the adoption of the Missouri Compromise line 
was the absolute establishment of slavery in any portion of 
that country. Such a result does not necessarily follow up- 
on this mode of adjustment. Soil, climate and the general 
adaptation of the country to slave labor, are the great ele- 
ments that must mould and regulate the institutions of those 
territories if left free from the operation of Congressional re- 
strictions.’’ 

This letter placed Cobb in direct conflict with the current of 
opinion in his party. Excitement in Georgia was intense. The 
democratic press all over the state was denouncing the settle- 
ment and angrily threatening disunion.** For example, The 
Columbus Sentinel said: ‘‘We have all along contended that 
the admission of California would fill to overflowing the poisoned 
cup of degradation which the North has for years been prepar- 
ing for the South. . . We now abandon the Union as an en- 
gine of infamous oppression. We are for secession, open un- 
qualified secession. Henceforth we are for war upon the gov- 
ernment; it has existed but for our ruin, and to the extent of 
our ability to destroy it, it shall exist no longer.’’ 

In February, the legislature of Georgia had adopted a set of 
resolutions calling for a state convention to consider measures 

84 Columbus (Georgia) Sentinel, September 12, 1850. In similar strain the editor 
of the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph wrote on September 17: ‘‘It remains to be seen 
whether the men of the South will, with freemen’s hearts, strike for their rights, or 
with the spirit of slaves and dastards submit to this Congressional quackery, until 
they are driven from their country like the Poles. If the territory —the land and 
property of the South, can be taken by a vote of the majority, why not her slaves? 
The question then which springs to the lips of everyone, is, what are we to do? the 
mere politician who waits to see the course of the popular breeze before he sets his 
sails — the time-server and office-seeker, who palters with the great issues of equality 
and degradation, submission and slavery, despicable at all times is doubly so now. 


FOR OUR OWN PART, WE ARE FOR SECESSION, FOR RESISTANCE, OPEN, 
UNQUALIFIED RESISTANCE.’’ 


Other newspapers openly advocating secession were the Columbus Times, Savannah 
Georgian, (Augusta) Constitutionalist. 
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of redress, should congress force on the south the program 
which was being urged.** The passage of the California bill 
was taken by the governor as justification for calling the con- 
vention, to meet in December. A lively contest ensued between 
secessionists and unionists for the control of the convention. 
Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb worked hard to bring out a full 
unionist vote, and a large majority of conservatives were chosen 
as delegates. 

The convention met and adopted a preamble and set of resolu- 
tions known as the ‘‘Georgia platform,’’** which pledged 
Georgia to the support of the compromise and the union, as long 
as her constitutional rights were respected and the north re- 
mained faithful to the provisions of the adjustment of 1850. 
This action of the state of Georgia was hailed with rejoicing by 
unionists everywhere,” and the decision of the state to uphold 
the compromise contributed much to a general acceptance of 
the settlement in the south. 

Unionists had for the time being laid aside party differences 
and combined against the disruptive movement; but the whigs 
contributed far the larger part of the membership of the con- 
vention. The radicalism of the day, as has been seen, was in 
the democratic ranks, and Cobb’s exertions had swung to the 
unionist cause only a minority of his party, coming principally 
from the two north Georgia districts, one of which he repre- 
sented in congress. As the real problem was to secure enough 
votes from the ranks of the democracy to win the fight, Cobb 
deserves the largest share of the credit for the success of the 
movement. Stephens admitted that but for Cobb’s efforts the 
‘Georgia platform’’ would not have been possible.** Toombs 
and Stephens in advocating the compromise in Georgia had not 

35 H. V. Ames, State documents on federal relations, 1789-1861 (New York, 1907), 
259-261. 

pn Journal of the Georgia convention of 1850. 

87 The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, January 1, 1851, quotes the Providence 
(Rhode Island) Journal as follows: ‘‘. . . and so ends the convention which was 
ealled to take the lead in the work of resistance to the federal government. The 
patriotism of Georgia, manifested in this act, will long be remembered with gratitude 
by the people of the whole union; and when her orators shall sum up her claims upon 
the country, this will stand among the most valuable and conspicuous services which 


she has rendered.’’ 
38 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2: 332, 
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jeopardized their popularity, but Cobb had had to incur the 
hatred of many erstwhile firm political allies. 

The attitude of the Georgia convention had been due rather 
to conservative restraint in the presence of a situation that 
looked dangerous for the union than to a thorough-going ap- 
proval of the compromise. Unionist leaders, aware of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the settlement, felt it necessary to 
effect an organization to uphold the decision of the state in ac- 
cepting the compromise. Accordingly, a ‘‘Constitutional union 
party’’ was formed in December, 1850.°° To a unionist rally in 
Macon in February, 1851, Cobb sent a letter in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the danger to the union had not passed.“ 
Abolitionists and their allies in the north and secessionists in 
the south were exerting themselves to keep alive sectional feel- 
ing. The friends of the union, he thought, should stand firmly 
on the compromise and a final adjustment. ‘‘The success of this 
movement,’’ he said, ‘‘decides in my honest judgment the fate 
of the Union.”’ 

The constitutional union party enlisted the bulk of the whigs 
and the more moderate democrats. The extremists also organ- 
ized, under the name ‘‘Southern rights party.’’ Both parties 
nominated candidates for the governorship in the approaching 
election. The union party named Cobb; the southern rights 
party, Charles J. McDonald, already twice governor and a very 
popular man. 

In the stirring and bitter campaign that followed the issues 
were the same as in the election of delegates to the Georgia con- 
vention the year before. Cobb visited every part of the state, 
maintaining the wisdom of the compromise and combating seces- 
sion doctrines. The extremists succeeded in making the ab- 
stract right of secession the principal issue.*' This question the 
union party in convention had sought to avoid.*® Cobb, how- 
ever, foresaw the issue and exchanged letters with Toombs on 

89 The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, December 28, 1850, gives an account of the 
organization meeting. 

#0 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 221, 222. 

#1 Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer: ‘‘But according to the views, or pretended 
views, rather, of our opponents, there is but one thing now that is worth talking 
about, and that is the abstract right of secession.’’ Quoted by the Augusta Chron- 


ticle and Sentinel, July 18, 1851. 
42 Toombs to Cobb, June 9, 1851, Cobb manuscripts. 
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the subject.** Stephens also wrote** advising Cobb how he 
thought the matter should be handled. Cobb prepared a com- 
munication in August containing an explicit statement of his 
views. 

He denied that at the time of the adoption of the constitution 
any right of secession was recognized. ‘‘When asked to con- 
cede the right of a State to secede at pleasure from the Union, 
with or without just cause, we are called upon to admit that the 
framers of the constitution did that which was never done by 
any other people possessed of their good sense and intelli- 
gence — that is to provide in the very organization of the gov- 
ernment for its own dissolution.’’** Had the framers of the 
constitution intended to leave the perpetuity of the union to the 
caprice of each state, it seemed to Cobb that such a principle 
would have been clearly enounced in the document itself and not 
left to ‘‘inference and metaphysical deductions of the most com- 
plicated character.’’ That a ratification of the constitution was 
regarded as irrevocable he showed from the hesitation of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina. Had it been a recognized principle 
that a state need stay in the union only so long as it pleased, 
Cobb contended that these two states would have adopted the 
constitution immediately with the intention of withdrawing 
should the other states refuse to adopt the amendments they 
desired. He thought it was especially absurd to claim that 
states made from territory bought by the United States had the 
right to secede. Our governmental arrangements are pitiable, 
Cobb thought, if the existence of the union is at the disposal of 
each state: ‘‘By admitting the doctrine of the secessionists we 
are brought to the conclusion that our Federal Government 

is nothing more than a voluntary association, temporary 
in its character, weak and imbecile in the exercise of its powers, 
incapable of self-preservation, claiming from its citizens alle- 
giance and demanding annual tribute from their treasure, and 
yet destitute of the power of protecting their rights or preserv- 
ing their liberties. . . I do not so understand our govern- 
ment; I feel that I owe my allegiance to a government possessed 
of more vitality and strength than that which is drawn from a 


43 Toombs to Cobb, June 9, 1851, Cobb manuscripts. 
44 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 237, 238. 
45 Ibid., 2: 251 ff. 
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voluntary obedience to its laws. I hold that no government is 
entitled to any allegiance that does not pass wise and just laws, 
and does not possess the power to enforce and execute them.”’ 

Up to this point Cobb’s argument was directed against seces- 
sion as an abstract right, a measure to be resorted to peaceably 
at any time that interest or inclination prompted states to such 
a course. The emphasis is on the conception of secession as a 
peaceable process; otherwise it is indistinguishable from revolu- 
tion. The right of revolution Cobb recognized. Such action, 
however, could not possibly be allowed to go unchallenged and 
had no constitutional justification. On this point he said: ‘*The 
right of a State to secede in case of oppression or ‘a gross and 
palpable violation’ of her constitutional rights, as derived from 
the reserved sovereignty of the States, [ am prepared to recog- 
nize. In such case each State, in the language of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions of 1798-’99, is to be the judge, not only 
of the ‘infractions,’ but of the ‘mode and measure of redress.’ 
It is the just right of the people to change their form of govern- 
ment when in their opinion it has become tyrannical in a mode 
not provided for in the constitution, and is therefore revolution- 
ary in its character and depends for its maintenance upon the 
stout hearts and strong arms of a free people.’’ 

Much emphasis was being laid on ‘he question of the use of 
force to quell a secession movement. Cobb sought apparently 
to make this aspect of his views as palatable as possible to his 
opponents and to win over the less extreme of them by advanc- 
ing the proposition that, theoretically, the exercise of military 
power would not necessarily follow the secession of a state. 
Resort to force would come only if such action were compelled 
by the ‘‘rights and interests of the remaining States of the 
Union.’’ But as a practical proposition, Cobb appeared to think 
violation of the rights of other states would inevitably follow 
secession. If he, as governor, were called upon to furnish 
militia to coerce a seceding state, he would first summon a con- 
vention of the people and let them decide between the union and 
the seceding state or states. 

This exposition of his views on the right of secession has been 
viewed as an effort on Cobb’s part to straddle.” The judgment 
is based on his failure to come out unequivocably for the use of 


46 Arthur C. Cole, The whig party in the south (Washington, 1913), 204. 
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force to crush an attempt at secession and on his statement that 
participation by individuals in such a movement would not, in 
his opinion, amount to treason to the national government. The 
position taken in the quotation last above given is also open to 
objection, as Cobb found constitutional justification for an action 
which in the next breath he speaks of as a revolutionary right 
to change the form of government ‘‘in a mode not provided for 
in the Constitution.’’ There was a good deal of complaint dur- 
ing the campaign that he spoke in a different tone at different 
places; but the communication now being considered was in- 
tended to clear up all doubts as to his position and may be taken 
as final. On the whole, it must be pronounced distinctly na- 
tionalist in tone, though not uninfluenced by Cobb’s natural ten- 
dency to compromise on disputed questions. 

The election returns showed that Cobb had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority. The people of Georgia had spoken 
emphatically against disunion and secession, and in favor of the 
finality of the compromise. The secession movement of the 
fifties was over, for a similar result had been obtained by union- 
ists in other southern states.*7 There remains to be considered 
the effects of Cobb’s stand for the union on his political fortunes. 

In organizing the constitutional union party, Toombs * and 
Stephens and some of the democratic leaders ** hoped to make 
of it the nucleus of a national third party. But Cobb seems 
never to have favored the idea.*° The whig party he thought 
permanently denationalized and incapable of being used any 
longer as the instrument of fostering unionist feeling or for the 
protection of the south." The democratic party at large, on the 
contrary, he believed ‘‘sound’’ on both these points. The wing 
of the party led by himself in Georgia he regarded as repre- 
senting the national democratic position; the southern rights 
wing he considered schismatic. He desired, therefore, to keep 
up the union organization and throw its strength in national 
elections to the democratic party, a course to which the principal 
obstacle was the traditional hostility of whigs and democrats. 


47 Cole, Whig party in the south, 188, 189. 

48 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 227. 
49 Tbid., 2: 229. 

50 Tbid., 2: 221, 275. 

51 Tbid., 2: 311. 
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The test whether the whig and democratic elements of the 
union party could be kept together came with the preliminaries 
to the presidential election of 1852. The southern rights organ- 
ization, arrogating to itself the sole title to regular democracy, 
appointed delegates to the Baltimore national convention, to 
meetin June. The union party held a meeting in April to decide 
what action should be taken about delegates.**? The democratic 
wing desired to be represented, but the whigs refused to agree. 
The convention adjourned without taking action, but after the 
meeting the democrats got together and appointed delegates. 
The whigs had acted at the behest of Toombs and Stephens, who 
opposed acting with the democratic party. They desired to hold 
aloof from both national organizations and throw the strength 
of the unionists to the party that embraced the compromise and 
named a compromise candidate.’ After the nomination of 
Pierce on a compromise platform, there seemed no reason why 
the whig leaders should hesitate to support the democratic ticket. 
Indeed, soon after the adjournment of the democratic conven- 
tion, Toombs wrote Cobb: ‘‘You and your friends are fully 
and thoroughly in line. The resolutions of the Baltimore Con- 
vention on the Compromise are full, clear and explicit. No hon- 
est Compromise man can object to them, and the candidate, Genl. 
Pierce I doubt not from what I can learn of him is a fair, great 
and upright and honest man without the least objection on the 
slavery issue.’’** Stephens also was reported” as entirely sat- 
isfied with the platform and the candidate. The nomination of 
Seott by the whigs should apparently have clinched the argu- 
ment, as Scott was known to entertain anti-compromise views 
and had been used to prevent the nomination of a compromise 
man.” Despite the favorable outlook, Toombs and Stephens 
after a period of vacillation backed down and brought out a third 
ticket, headed by Webster. They could not endure the idea of 
affiliating with the democratic party which was being ‘‘reorgan- 


52 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, April 28, 1852. Proceedings of the convention. 

53 Stephens to Cobb, January 26, 1852, Cobb manuscripts. 

54 Toombs to Cobb, June 10, 1852, Cobb manuscripts. 

55 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 300. Also Stephens to 
Cobb, January 26, 1852, in Cobb manuscripts. 

56 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 311; Stephens to the 
Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, June 28, 1852. 
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ized’’ by what they regarded as an infamous coalition of south- 
ern fire-eaters and northern free soilers. 

Notwithstanding the defection of Toombs and Stephens, Cobb 
and other union democrats made an effort to keep the party to- 
gether. A convention was held in July, a majority of those 
attending being democrats. When the democrats tried to force 
through a resolution favoring Pierce and King, the whigs bolted, 
and the party was disrupted. The democratic wing then put up 
a Pierce and King ticket. Shortly after the convention the ex- 
ecutive committee issued a statement formally dissolving the 
union party, the principal reason for the abandonment of the 
organization being stated as ‘‘the rallying of the Whigs on a 
third candidate endangering the success of Pierce and King.’’™ 
The reference was to the Webster ticket. 

While these events were happening, indeed, ever since the dis- 
ruption of the union party had been threatened by the business 
of sending delegates to Baltimore, an effort had been afoot to 
bring together the two wings of the democratic party. Influ- 
ential democrats of the union party urged this course.** Cobb 
advocated a reunion in an open letter.*® His reasons for favor- 
ing a reunion were that the union party of Georgia had been 
formed for the sole purpose of committing Georgia to the com- 
promise measures of 1850; it had sueceeded in its effort and ful- 
filled its mission; the opponents of the compromise had embraced 
it and the issue was a dead one, both national parties in conven- 
tion having adopted compromise platforms. There was, there- 
fore, no reason for the continuance of an organization cut off 
from affiliation with the national parties, and it was desirable 
that the two wings of the democracy should forget past differ- 
ences and work together for the Pierce and King ticket. Several 
leaders of the other wing were also eager to effect a reconcilia- 
tion,” and for a time it seemed likely that democratic harmony 
would be restored." A democratic rally was held in Atlanta in 

57 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 316. The announce- 
ment, called ‘‘ Address of the executive committee to the constitutional union party 
of Georgia,’’ is in the Cobb manuscripts. 

58 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 280. 

59 Jbid., 2: 311; Cobb to Thomas Morris, March 7, 1853, Augusta Chronicle and 
Sentinel, April 11, 1853. 


60 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 318, 319. 
61 Ibid., 2: 318. 
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September for the purpose of patching up a truce; but it turned 
out that a large majority of the southern rights leaders were ut- 
terly opposed to reconciliation. It had been hoped that at this 
Atlanta meeting the two Pierce and King tickets in the field (one 
that of the southern rights democrats, the other representing the 
democratic wing of the union party) might be fused, with a fair 
representation to each faction. The southern rights men, how- 
ever, refused to make any concessions to the unionist minority.” 
The leaders of the union democrats thereupon took down their 
ticket, against the wishes and advice of Cobb. This withdrawal 
was bitterly resented by a portion of the union democratic press 
and soon thereafter a new Pierce and King ticket was put out.” 
In the election this ticket polled about 6,000 votes, the southern 
rights ticket receiving 39,000. 

The opposition of the southern rights leaders to reconciliation 
was due largely to their determination to crush Cobb. Numer- 
ous correspondents agree on this point.” Forced to support a 
platform and candidate hateful to them, the extremists vindie- 
tively desired to punish Cobb for his part in the situation and 
for what they regarded as his apostasy to the south. He had 
met them on their own ground, boldly challenged their favorite 
dogmas of state sovereignty and secession and had worsted them 
in the conflict. Now, through the failure of the third party 
movement, due to the action of Toombs and Stephens, the ad- 
vantage lay with the former minority on the issues of 1850-1851 ; 
and this minority, the majority of the old democratic party of 
Georgia, used their power in every way possible to hurt Cobb. 
Every effort was made to win back the rank and file of the union 

62 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, September 25, 1852, copy of editorial from the 
Marietta Union. 

63 Jbid., April 6, 1853, Hull to the editor of the Constitutionalist. 

64 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, October 2, 1852. Hopkins Holsey, editor of the 
Southern Banner (Athens), regarded as Cobb’s personal organ, was one of the leaders 
in this movement, and was named as an elector on the new Pierce ticket. 

65 Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, September 18, 1852, quotes the Savannah Re 
publican: ‘‘The object of the Southern Rights Party is apparent. The leaders have 
determined to crush Howell Cobb. That is the source of all the difficulty. If he 
were to die tomorrow, the ticket would be reorganized and everything done to re-unite 
the party. For his Excellency, they have no terms but such as the executioner gives 
his vietim.’’ 

66 American historical association, Annual report, 1911, 2: 271, 307, 308; Fannin 
to Cobb, April 11, 1852, Cobb manuscripts, 
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democrats, but Cobb was expressly excluded. In this hue and 
ery after Cobb, the southern rights leaders were ably assisted 
by the entire democratic press of Georgia. Even some of the 
union democratic press was full of bitterness against him, as 
he was held responsible for the withdrawal of the union Pierce 
and King ticket. 

These developments left Cobb politically stranded so far as 
Georgia politics were concerned. He was forsaken by the whigs 
and the overwhelming majority of his own party. His position 
was made clear early in 1854 when the legislature was called 
upon to elect a senator to sueceed Dawson, the whig incumbent 
and a candidate for reélection.” In the numerous ballotings 
Cobb’s highest vote was thirty-four. The small group of union- 
ists was finally forced to witness the election of one of the most 
radical of the secessionist group, Alfred Iverson, of Columbus. 

Defeated in the senatorial contest, Cobb was returned by: his 
old district, strongly unionist in feeling, to the thirty-fourth con- 
gress, and resumed his seat in 1855. He never recovered his 
popularity with the Georgia democracy. In 1860 the party re- 
fused to put his name before the Charleston convention for the 
presidency ;°* and even at the Montgomery convention of the 
seceding states, the undying resentment of the southern extrem- 
ists prevented consideration of his name for the first place in 
the new government.” In embracing the cause of the union in 
the fifties, Cobb paid the price of political proscription in his 
native state. No expression of regret has been found anywhere 
in his writings for having followed the course he elected to pur- 
sue. His name deserves an honorable place among the unionist 
statesmen of the ante bellum period, despite the fact that the 
sudden and unlooked for revival of sectionalism after 1854 
forced him to follow the fortunes of his people. 

R. P. Brooxs 
UnrversitTy oF GEORGIA 
ATHENS 


67 Savannah Republican, January 20, 1854. 
68 Phillips, Life of Robert Toombs, 188, 189. 
89 Stephens, Constitutional view of the late war between the states, 2: 331. 
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A LARGER VIEW OF THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDI- 
TION, 1819-1820 


In his well-known report submitted to congress in January, 
1820, the secretary of war said that the Yellowstone expedition 
was ‘‘a part of a system of measures’’ which had for its object 
the protection of the northwestern frontier and the greater ex- 
tension of the American fur trade.’ This specific statement has 
not been sufficient, however, to prevent students from losing 
sight of the larger scheme which Calhoun had in mind when he 
wrote his report. Writers have referred to it but have pro- 
ceeded to treat the expedition as an isolated event, or simply in 
connection with Long’s explorations of 1819-1820.* In this 
paper the writer intends not only to determine what the plan 
was, but also to point out some of the results of the efforts made 
to put it into effect. To do this a cursory consideration of the 
following topics will be necessary: (1) The activity of the 
British in the northwest at the close of the second war for inde- 
pendence; (2) the movement of troops to the mouth of the St. 
Peter’s (Minnesota) river; (3) the so-called Yellowstone expedi- 
tion; and (4) the explorations of Lewis Cass in northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota during the summer of 1820. 

The big western problem before the government at Washing- 
ton immediately following the war of 1812 was to establish effec- 
tive control over the Indians in the northwest. Information 

1 American state papers: military affairs, 2: 33. 

2 As an example of the former see Hiram M. Chittenden, The American fur trade 
in the far west; a history of the pioneer trading posts and early fur companies of 
the Missouri valley and the Rocky mountains and of the overland commerce with 
Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 2: 562-587. This is rather surprising in Chittenden, 
whose subject justifies a broader treatment of this particular phase than one finds 
in his work. The latter treatment is illustrated by Thwaites in his preface to Long’s 
expedition, Early western travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-1907), vol. 14. In his 
brief notice of the subject Mr. Turner implies that it is a part of a larger scheme, 
but the full breadth of the program is not indicated. Frederick J. Turner, Rise of 
the new west, 1819-1829 (The American nation: a history, vol. 14— New York, 


1906), 125-127. 
8In his report cited above, Calhoun said that the tribes in the southwest were 
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received at the capital just after the war indicated that the suc- 
cessful solution of the problem was becoming more difficult be- 
cause the British were becoming increasingly active in that 
quarter. Reports of this activity were brought to the attention 
of the war department, two of which may be noted. On June 
20, 1815, Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan territory, wrote to 
acting Secretary of War Dallas, that the possession of the for- 
mer privileges of trade which the British had enjoyed among 
the Indians of the northwest was a subject which the govern- 
ment should take up for consideration. To these concessions he 
attributed a large number of the difficulties which American 
officials experienced in their relations with the native tribes of 
that section.* Just a few months later, October 18, special com- 
missioners, William Clark, Ninian Edwards, and August Chou- 
teau, who had been appointed by the United States government 
for the express purpose of concluding treaties with the Indians 
in the northwest, reported that British traders were constantly 
intriguing among these tribes, that English merchandise was 
present in larger quantities than had ever been known before, 
and that these intruders were utilizing every conceivable means 
of retaining their influence over the natives of that section.* 
These official reports had their effect upon the government. 
Taking advantage of the situation the American fur company 
in the person of John Jacob Astor persuaded congress to act 
on the subject at once. A law was passed, and approved by the 
president on April 29, 1816, forbidding American authorities to 
issue licenses to foreigners to trade with the Indians within the 
‘‘either inconsiderable, or so surrounded by white population, and, what is of no less 
importance, so cut off from intercourse with all foreign nations, that there are rea- 


sonable grounds to believe, that we shall, in future, be almost wholly exempt from 
Indian warfare in that quarter.’’ 

4State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 19: 376-379. The Collections 
of both the Wisconsin and Michigan historical societies contain numerous references 
to the activity of the British in the northwest. A very different view from that 
usually taken is given by Alfred Brunson in ‘‘Memoir of Hon. Thomas Pendleton 
Burnett,’’ in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 244. He does not 
believe British influence to have been very strong. The Indian sought the English- 
man as long as the latter had presents to give and no longer. He claims to base his 
observations on twenty years’ experience among the Indians. 

5 American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 11. 

6 Chittenden, The American fur trade in the far west, 1: 310. See also James H. 
Lockwood, ‘‘Early times and events in Wisconsin,’’ in State historical society of 
Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 102. 
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territorial limits of the United States, ‘‘unless by express direc- 
tion of the president . . . and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the public interests may, in his opinion, require.’’ Any 
foreigner caught in the Indian country without a passport was 
to be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than one thousand, 
or imprisoned for not less than one month nor for more than 
twelve. Peltries and goods found in the possession of such in- 
truders were to be divided equally between the informer and the 
United States.’ 

But it was found difficult if not impossible to carry on the 
Indian trade without the aid of foreigners. As a result instrue- 
tions were given the Indian agents along the frontier during the 
summer of 1816 to issue licenses to foreigners as interpreters 
and boatmen upon their giving bonds for their good behavior 
while they were in the Indian country. This opening made it 
possible for the British traders to continue their operations with 
practically no danger of molestation. All that was necessary 
was to employ an American, have the goods and a license taken 
out in his name, and proceed into the Indian country. When 
out of sight of the United States officials the real owner, who 
had been passed as an interpreter or as a boatman, took posses- 
sion of his own.* 

Foreigners who did this were subject to severe penalties if 
caught, but it was found difficult to catch them. In its attempt 
to solve the problem, and in order to strengthen its influence 
over the Indian tribes, the government built new forts and sent 
out additional troops into the northwest. In August, 1816, Fort 
Howard was erected on the west bank of Fox river about a mile 
from its mouth. Governor Clark of Missouri had built Fort 
Shelby in May, 1814, for the purpose of destroying the opera- 
tions of British traders and hostile Indians at Prairie du Chien, 
but in the following July the English under the command of 
Major William McKay captured the place and held it until the 

7 Laws of the United States of America from the 4 March, 1815 to 4 March, 1821 
(Colvin ed. — Washington, 1822), 6: 144, 145. 

8 Lockwood, ‘‘ Early times and events in Wisconsin,’’ in State historical society of 
Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 102, 103. For a somewhat similar opinion submitted by a 
congressional committee at a later date (1818) on enforcing the law, see Reports of 
committees, house of representatives, 15 congress, 1 session, no. 59. 


® Reuben G. Thwaites, Wisconsin; the Americanization of a French settlement 
(American commonwealths series — Boston, 1908), 180, 181. 
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end of the war.” In the meantime the name had been changed 
to Fort McKay. It was destroyed, and on its site Fort Craw- 
ford was erected during the summer of 1816. The following 
year Fort Armstrong was constructed on Rock Island and its 
occupation completed.” 

The location of these posts enabled the United States to keep 
a closer watch on British traders and to secure more intimate 
communication with the Indian tribes in the present state of 
Wisconsin and in a part of Iowa. They also controlled the main 
routes into the more remote northwest.” The proper super- 
vision of operations in that section, however, and the urgent 
demand for more effective control of the Indian tribes required 
the establishment of additional military posts on the upper Mis- 
sissippi** and Missouri rivers. The movement in that direction 
was hastened by another event. Lord Selkirk, a Scottish noble- 
man, established a colony on the American border during the 
war of 1812. There is reason to believe that it was the report 
of this settlement which led to the concentration of the fifth in- 
fantry at Detroit for the purpose of transferring troops, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Leavenworth, to the 
mouth of the St. Peter’s river.* 

The government plans for erecting a military post at that 

* 


10 Edward D. Neill, History of Minnesota, from the earliest French explorations 
to the present time (Philadelphia, 1858), 283, 284; William Salter, Iowa, the first 
free state in the Louisiana purchase, from its discovery to the admission of the state 
into the union, 1673-1846 (Chicago, 1905), 94, 95. 

11 Benjamin F. Gue, History of Iowa from the earliest times to the beginning of 
the twentieth century (New York, [1903]), 1: 137, 138; Annals of Iowa, third 
series, 1: 602-613. 

12 The three main routes from Canada into the northwestern part of the United 
States were (1) by way of the Chicago and Illinois rivers; (2) by Green bay and the 
Fox and the Wisconsin; and (3) by way of the west end of lake Superior. The 
second was used the most extensively. Milo M. Quaife, Chicago and the old north- 
west, 1673-1835, a study of the evolution of the northwestern frontier, together with 
a history of Fort Dearborn (Chicago, 1913), 264; Minnesota historical society, Collec- 
tions, 2: 28. 

18 Michigan territory had been extended to the Mississippi. See letter from Cal- 
houn to Andrew Jackson in ‘‘Correspondence of John C. Calhoun,’’ edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson, in American historical association, Annual report, 1899 (Wash- 
ington, 1900), 2: 138. This letter also shows that Calhoun considered the expedi- 
tions which were to be sent up the Missouri and up the Mississippi a part of one plan. 

1¢ Jbid., 2: 148; Richard W. Johnson, ‘‘ Fort Snelling from its foundation to the 
present time,’’ in Minnesota historical society, Collections, 8: 427. See also E. D. 
Neill, ‘‘ Occurrences in and around Fort Snelling from 1819 to 1840,’’ in ébid., 2: 102, 
103. ~ 
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point on the Mississippi river extended back to the period fol- 
lowing the purchase of Louisiana,”* but the energies of the ad- 
ministration during the dozen years subsequent to that event 
had been too completely absorbed with foreign relations and 
with the war to permit a realization of these intentions. With 
the treaty of peace, however, came a revival of interest in the 
west. Madison appointed a ‘‘board of officers,’’ consisting of 
four Americans and a Frenchman, General Bernard, who had 
won distinction in his own country as an engineer, to examine 
the coast and the inland frontier for the purpose of determining 
the needs of both.*® It may have been in connection with this 
work that the government sent an exploring party up the Mis- 
sissippi during the summer of 1817 under the command of Major 
Stephen H. Long. The objects of the expedition were to 
‘sketch the course of the Upper Mississippi, to exhibit the gen- 
eral topography of the shores, and to designate such sites as 
were suitable for military purposes.’’*’ 

Major Long left Prairie du Chien July 9, and arrived at the 
falls of St. Anthony on the sixteenth of the same month. He 
recommended three sites as desirable locations for military 


15 The expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to headwaters of the Mississippi 
river, through Louisiana territory, and in New Spain, during the years 1805-06-07 
(Coues ed. — New York, 1895), 1: 83, 84. 

16 See the letter from Monroe to General Jackson in James Parton, Life of An- 
drew Jackson (Boston, 1879), 2: 361-366. In connection with this see also Amer- 
ican state papers: military affairs, 1: 669, no. 158. 

17 Major Stephen H. Long, ‘‘ Voyage in a six-oared skiff to the falls of St. An- 
thony in 1817,’’ in Minnesota historical society, Collections, 2: 9-88. Long’s journal 
gives no information on his observations up the Wisconsin, but he refers to such a 
voyage (p. 10). He begins his daily notes with his departure from Prairie du Chien. 
On his return down the Mississippi to Bellefontaine he made stops at several places, 
among them the forts along the river. The location of these are commended or crit- 
icised, their conditions reported, and occasionally suggestions are made for improving 
them. 

In the spring of 1817, according to Parton, Jackson had ordered Long to make 
a topographical survey of part of the Mississippi. This work had been completed 
and the report of it published in the newspapers before April 22, 1817. This inci- 
dent proved to be the origin of a bitter correspondence between Jackson and Scott. 
Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 2: 372, 373, 377-382. 

Long explored the St. Peter’s river to its source in 1823. William H. Keating, 
Narrative of an expedition to the source of St. Peter’s river, Lake Winnepeek, Lake 
of the Woods, §c., performcd in the year 1823, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, 
secretary of war, under the command of Stephen H. Long, major, U.8.T.E. (Lon- 
don, 1825). 
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posts on the Mississippi; one was at the lower end of lake Pepin, 
a second south of the St. Croix, and a third just above the St. 
Peter’s. The last of these was the one selected by the war de- 
partment, and in the summer of 1818, Calhoun decided that a 
fort should be erected there as soon as possible. This post, he 
said ‘‘from its remoteness from our settlements, its proximity to 
Lord Selkirk’s establishment on Red river of Lake Winnipeg, 
and from its neighborhood to the powerful nations of the Sioux, 
ought to be made very strong.’’** 

On February 10, 1819, orders were issued by the war depart- 
ment to Major-General Jacob Brown, the commander of the 
division in the north, which were transmitted by him to his sub- 
ordinates on April 13 following, to concentrate the fifth regiment 
of infantry at Detroit, preparatory to putting Calhoun’s plans 
into execution. The necessary transportation was to be ready 
by the first of May.’® Under the command of Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth the troops proceeded by way of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard to Prairie du Chien, arriving at the last named 
place on June 30. Here they were joined by Major Thomas 
Forsyth, an Indian agent from St. Louis, who was to accompany 
the expedition. He carried with him about two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise which he was to distribute among 
the Sioux Indians.” 

On August 8 the expedition, consisting of ninety-eight sol- 
diers*' and about twenty boatmen, fourteen bateaux, two large 
boats loaded with provisions and merchandise, and a barge occu- 
pied by Colonel Leavenworth, left Prairie du Chien for the upper 

18 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 148. 

19 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Summary narrative of an exploratory expedition to the 
sources of the Mississippi river in 1820: reswmed and completed by the discovery of 
its origin in Itasca lake, in 18382 (Philadelphia, 1855), 35, 36. 

20 Thomas Forsyth, ‘‘Journal of a voyage from St. Louis to the falls of St. An- 
thony, in 1819,’’ in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 6: 188-215. 
This was later printed in Minnesota historical society, Collections, 3: 139-167. For- 
syth kept daily notes from the time he left St. Louis on June 8, until his return to 
that place on September 17, 1819. He was with the troops at the mouth of the St. 
Peter’s from August 23 to 30, during which time he held conferences with various 


tribes of Indians from points farther west. See also American historical associa- 
tion, Annual report, 1899, 2: 155, 156. 
21 One hundred and twenty additional soldiers joined these troops a few days after 


their arrival at the mouth of the Minnesota. State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, 6: 208. 
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Mississippi. Frequent stops were made at Indian villages along 
the river when Forsyth delivered speeches to the various tribes, 
warning them against British influence and distributing pres- 
ents among them.” On the twenty-fourth the expedition arrived 
at the mouth of the St. Peter’s. Temporary quarters were con- 
structed on the south side of the river. On account of a flood 
during the spring of 1820, it is reported, the troops were moved 
across the river to Camp Cold Water. Here the foundations 
for a permanent fort were laid during the late summer or early 
fall. The work was done almost entirely by the soldiers, and 
by the fall of 1822 the structure was ready for occupancy. It 
was called Fort St. Anthony at first but later, upon the recom- 
mendation of General Winfield Scott, who visited the post in 
1824, the name was changed to Fort Snelling in honor of Colonel 
Josiah Snelling who had succeeded Colonel Leavenworth during 
the winter of 1820-1821. 

Protected by this military post the efficient Indian agent, Law- 
rence Taliaferro, did a great deal toward destroying British 
influence among the tribes of the upper Mississippi and toward 
establishing American authority there. 

There are indications that an attempt had been made to in- 
itiate plans for building a military post on the Missouri at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone before the expedition to the upper 
Mississippi was undertaken. The plans had been suggested by 
Monroe during the brief period that he occupied the chief posi- 
tion in the war department, but the opposition of John Floyd of 
Virginia, of John Cocke of Tennessee and of Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky had prevented its execution.** In 1817 Monroe became 
president, and during the summer of that year he made a tour 
of the north for the purpose of examining the military defenses. 
On this trip he went as far west as Detroit.* In the fall of 1817, 
Calhoun became secretary of war, and began the following 

22 For a sample of the speeches delivered see ibid., 6: 202, 203. Forsyth ends his 


journal with an interesting comparison of British and American Indian policies, much 
to the diseredit of the latter. IJbid., 214, 215. 

23 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his diary from 1795 to 
1848 ({Charles Francis] Adams ed. — Philadelphia, 1874-1876), 6: 249. 

24.4 narrative of a tour of observation, made during the summer of 1817, by 
James Monroe, president of the United States, through the north-eastern and north- 
western departments of the union with a view to the examination of their several 
military defences (Philadelphia, 1818). 
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March to make active arrangements for establishing a military 
post at the mouth of the Yellowstone.* By August, 1818, how- 
ever, he had concluded that the principal post should be at the 
Mandan villages, because that was the point on the Missouri 
nearest the British post on the Red river, ‘‘and the best caleu- 
lated to counteract their hostilities against us. . .’’* 

But the summer of 1818 passed and little was accomplished.” 
Finally Colonel Atkinson was selected to command the enter- 
prise and on March 27, 1819, Calhoun wrote him a letter of in- 
structions. The ‘‘two great objects’”’ of the expedition, the sec- 
retary of war asserted, were ‘‘the enlargement and protection 
of our fur trade, and permanent peace of our North Western 
frontier by the establishment of a decided control over the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians in that quarter.’’ Of the two the latter 
was considered the more important. As long as American fur 
traders were obeying regulations they were to be protected. 
Foreigners were to be treated discreetly until the military posts 
were well established, then notice should be given that after a 
fixed period foreign trade would be rigidly excluded. Partic- 
ularly was Atkinson to avoid hostility with the Indians if pos- 
sible. If hostilities should oceur and additional forces were 
necessary, he was informed that troops at the mouth of the St. 
Peter’s river might be called to his command.” 

On December 2, 1818, the government made a contract with 
Colonel James Johnson to transport the troops and provisions 
up the Missouri. He provided five steamboats for the purpose, 
two of which, Chittenden says, probably never entered the river, 

25 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 134-136. The letters in 
this volume, edited by J. Franklin Jameson, are invaluable for this subject, partic- 
ularly those addressed to Colonel Thomas A. Smith, General Jacob Brown, General 
Andrew Jackson, and Colonel Leavenworth. 

26 Ibid., 2: 138. 

27 During the fall of that year a detachment of troops moved up the Missouri to 
the present site of Leavenworth, Kansas, where they spent the winter. At this time 
Captain Martin was in command of the expedition. Thwaites, however, says that 
Colonel Atkinson was in command at this time (Early western travels, 1748-1846, 
14: 9, 10). Calhoun’s letters to Jackson dated December 28, 1818, and January 5, 
1819, together with the letter of instructions to Atkinson of March 27, 1819, will 
show that Atkinson could not have been appointed to the command before January 
5, 1819. American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 150, 151, and 159. 

28 Tbid., 2: 159, 160. For a full statement of the objects of the expedition see 
also American state papers: military affairs, 2: 31-34. 
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a third abandoned the trip thirty miles below Franklin, and the 
other two wintered at Cow island a little below the mouth of 
the Kansas and returned to St. Louis in the spring*®® Despite 
the delays occasioned by the government’s attempt to use steam- 
boats instead of the more practical keel-boats, Atkinson suc- 
ceeded by September, 1819, in getting his troops as far as Coun- 
cil Bluffs, where they experienced a disastrous winter from an 
attack of scurvy. 

In the meantime the scientific branch of the expedition under 
the command of Major Stephen H. Long was experiencing less 
difficulty. A special boat had been constructed for the members 
of this division which proved to be more practical than the ves- 
sels provided by Colonel Johnson. The wheels had been placed 
in the stern and the boat drew only nineteen inches of water. 
Even the ‘‘absurd attempts at ornamentation’’ served the pur- 
pose intended. Not only the Indians but the frontier settlers 
themselves were profoundly impressed with this ‘‘apparent 
monster’’ bearing ‘‘a painted vessel on his back, the sides gap- 
ing with portholes and bristling with guns.’’ *° 

Aboard this vessel Long and his party found themselves the 
center of interest in every frontier settlement through which 
they passed. At Franklin where a stop of a week was made the 
people of the community entertained the members of the expedi- 
tion in a most elaborate manner. Despite the delay occasioned 
by this, Long’s boat, which had left St. Louis in June, some time 
after the other vessels, passed them all and was the only one 
to arrive at Council Bluffs, reaching there in September, 1819. 
Major Long remained a short time and returned to Washington. 

Here opposition to the entire expedition was soon to develop.” 
December 21, 1819, on motion of Representative John Cocke of 
Tennessee, the committee on military affairs was ordered to find 

29 For a severe criticism of the whole scheme see Chittenden, The American fur 
trade in the far west, 2: 562-587. A report of the agreement made with Colonel John- 
son may be found in American state papers: military affairs, 2: 68, 69. There is some 
evidence that politics played a part in the investigation. Apparently some of Cal- 
houn’s enemies chose this way to make an attack on him; and it is possible, although 
not probable, that Clay was actuated by a desire to make an attack on a political 
rival in Kentucky—Colonel Richard Johnson, brother of James Johnson. See Mem- 
oirs of John Quincy Adams, 4: 472, 473; 5: 237. 

80 Chittenden, The American fur trade in the far west, 2: 571. 

81 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 5: 237. 
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out what the expedition had already cost the government, what 
sums would be required in order to accomplish the objects in- 
tended, and what those objects were.**? It was in response to 
this demand that several papers were submitted to congress on 
January 3, 1820, by Chairman Smyth of that committee, among 
them Calhoun’s report on the Yellowstone expedition. The re- 
port was tabled.** On January 24 following, Cocke submitted 
another resolution directing that the secretary of war be ordered 
to report to the house an itemized statement of the money paid 
Colonel Johnson and of the amount claimed by him under the 
contract of December 2, 1818. The attempt to table the resolu- 
tion failed after Cocke had spoken at some length on the subject 
and had declared that the former report by the secretary of war 
had been unsatisfactory.** Calhoun submitted the data required 
on February 3, and it was referred to the committee on military 
affairs.” 

Four days later, February 7, 1820, the secretary of war wrote 
to Colonel Atkinson. Among other things Calhoun commended 
the leader for his management of the expedition and approved 
his plans for connecting posts on the frontier by opening roads 
between them. While the use of steamboats for transporting 
troops and provisions was left to the judgment of Colonel Atkin- 
son, the secretary thought it would add dignity to the expedition 
and that it might serve to impress the British and the Indians 
with the power of the United States if such vessels could be 
used.** 

While Calhoun encouraged Atkinson to give éclat to the enter- 
prise, members of congress were planning to stop it entirely. 
The quartermaster-general asked congress for $500,000 to meet 
the expenses of his department for the year 1820. When this 
item in the appropriation bill was under discussion on March 10 
of that year, Cocke asked what part of the sum was intended to 

32 Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 1: 750. 

83 Jbid., 1: 848; American state papers: military affairs, 2: 31-34. 

34 Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 1: 936. 

85 Ibid., 1: 1047; American state papers: military affairs, 2: 68, 69. 

86 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 168-171. Calhoun had 
received letters from Atkinson in which the latter referred to a survey which had been 
made recently of a route from Council Bluffs to Chariton on the Missouri, and recom- 


mended the opening of roads between posts on the Arkansas and the Missouri and 
between Council Bluffs and the mouth of the St. Peter’s. 
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meet the expenses of the expedition up the Missouri. He wanted 
to reduce the appropriation to that extent. The following day 
his suggestion was adopted by the house and the sum of $50,000 
was stricken from the total of $500,000 requested by the quarter- 
master-general.** But when the appropriation bill came before 
the senate on March 20, that body amended it by substituting 
$500,000 for the $450,000 which the house had appropriated. 
This change was made in order to enable the war department to 
send troops up the Missouri to the mouth of the Yellowstone 
river.’ The return of the bill to the lower house with the senate 
amendment produced a heated discussion in that body on April 
5, and the majority of the members refused to accept the amend- 
ment.*® This prevented the appropriation of funds necessary to 
earry out the original plans for establishing posts at the Mandan 
villages.” Asa ‘‘half-hearted apology to the public for its fail- 
ure,’’ says Chittenden, ‘‘a small side show was organized for the 
season of 1820 in the form of an expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains.’’** The equipment of the latter was as insufficient as that 
of the former had been lavish. In this change in the character 
of the expedition at the head of which he had been placed may 
be found psychological reasons for the wholesale condemnation 
of the far western country by Major Long.” 

87 Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 2: 1629, 1633, 1634. 

88 Ibid., 1: 545-551, 555-557. 

89 [bid., 2: 1783-1790. 

40 Calhoun’s troubles did not end with the first session of the sixteenth congress in 
May. The $450,000 appropriated failed to meet the expenses of the quartermaster’s 
department and the whole subject was brought up again when the second session of 
congress began. ‘The details of that discussion can not be given here. Arbitrators 
had been called in to settle the disagreements which arose between Johnson and the 
government, and they had allowed him over $40,000 for losses which he claimed 
the government had caused him, but which others have thought were due to his 
own negligence. The whole subject was finally placed in the hands of a committee 
of the house for investigation. They reported among other things that the award 
which had been made in favor of Colonel Johnson was unjust and illegal, and 
recommended that the government should attempt to recover the amount which had 
been paid by instituting legal proceedings. This report was submitted in March, 
1821. See ibid., 16 congress, 2 session, 1265-1268. For details preceding this report, 
see ibid., 473-476 and 709-712. 

41 Chittenden, The American fur trude in the far west, 2: 575. 

42 For Long’s estimate of the country east of the Rocky mountains, west of the 
Missouri, and south of the forty-ninth parallel, see Major Stephen H. Long, ‘‘ Account 


of an expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky mountains,’’ in Early western travels, 
1748-1846, 17: 147, 148. For a more favorable account of parts of this country ex- 
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While Long and his party were exploring the country west of 
the Missouri, another expedition was sent out from Council 
Bluffs in the opposite direction for the purpose of opening a road 
between that place and the military post on the Mississippi at 
the mouth of the St. Peter’s river. This was led by Captain 
Magee of the rifle regiment. Accompanying the party were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan and Captain Kearny. It is to the 
latter that we are indebted for our knowledge of the under- 
taking.** 

The party required twenty-three days to make the trip. Leav- 
ing Camp Missouri on July 2, 1820, they followed a route leading 
in a general northeasterly direction, veering occasionally to the 
east or to the north, finally arriving at Camp Cold Water on 
July 25. ‘‘Our circuitous and wavering route (which is to be 
attributed to the guide’s advice . . .),’’ noted Kearny, ‘‘the 
immense prairies we have crossed; the want of timber which we 
for several days at a time experienced; the little water that in 
some parts was to be found; the high and precipitous mountains 
and hills which we climbed over, render that road impracticable 
and almost impassable for more than very small bodies.’’ * 

The last subject may be dismissed briefly. At the time when 
interest in the Mississippi and Missouri expeditions was keen, 
Calhoun received a letter from Lewis Cass, governor of Mich- 
igan territory, dated November 18, 1819, proposing to explore 
the country along the southern shore of lake Superior and the 
water communication between that lake and the Mississippi. 
On January 14 following, Calhoun: replied. He approved the 
proposed undertaking provided Cass would not call upon the 
government for more than one thousand dollars above the reg- 
ular amount allotted him for superintending Indian affairs in 
plored by others at about the same time Long made his explorations, see The Journal 
of Jacob Fowler, narrating an adventure from Arkansas through the Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New Mezico to the sources of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, 1821-22 (Coues ed.— New York, 1898), 165 and n. 62. See also John H. 
Fonda, ‘‘Early reminiscences of Wisconsin,’’ in State historical society of Wiscon- 


sin, Collections, 5: 211. Fonda spent the years from 1819 to 1824 in the southwest, 
the last winter at Taos. 

43 ‘* Journal of Stephen Watts Kearny,’’ edited by Valentine M. Porter, in Miss- 
ouri historical society, Collections, 3: 8 ff. A map of the route which Magee followed 
will be found in this volume. 

44 Ibid., 3: 106. 
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his territory. The important objects of the expedition were to 
investigate the relations between the Indians and the British in 
that section, to procure sites for forts, to find a practicable com- 
munication between ‘‘Bad or Burntwood’’ river* and the St. 
Croix, and to determine possibilities of communication between 
these and the post at the mouth of the St. Peter’s. Calhoun 
thought that a topographical engineer should accompany the 
expedition, and suggested that Major Long, who was at that 
time in Washington, might return to his headquarters at Council 
Bluff by way of Detroit and lake Superior.** This position, 
however, was later filled by Henry R. Schoolcraft. 

Leaving Detroit on May 24, 1820, the party went by water to 
Sault Sainte Marie. Here on June 16 Cass made a treaty with 
the Chippewa Indians by which they ceded to the United States 
a tract of land four miles square, reserving for themselves only 
fishing rights at the rapids. The expedition left this place on 
the following day. Proceeding along the southern shore of lake 
Superior, Cass paused in his movement westward long enough 
to explore Ontonagon river, and arrived at the mouth of the St. 
Louis on the fifth day of July. Twenty-four miles up the latter 
stream the party came to the establishment of the American fur 
company. A short distance above this post Cass divided his 
party.*7 A small detachment under the leadership of School- 
craft went directly westward to Sandy lake, while Cass with the 
main body was to ascend the St. Louis to the ‘‘Savanna port- 
age’’ by which he was to join Schoolcraft at the lake. These 
plans were carried out successfully, and the fur trading post at 
Sandy lake became the base for further operations up the Mis- 

45 This is probably the present Brule river which flows into lake Superior about 


half way between Duluth and Bayfield. See State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, 13: 203, n. 

46 The entire correspondence between Calhoun and Cass on this subject may be 
found in Schooleraft, Swmmary narrative of an exploratory expedition to the sources 
of the Mississippi river, 27 ff. This work and James D. Doty, ‘‘ Official journal, 1820: 
expedition with Cass and Schooleraft to lake Superior and the sources of the Missis- 
sippi,’’ in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 13: 163-220, are my au- 
thorities for this last phase of my subject. Doty was Governor Cass’ secretary on the 
expedition. His journal is incomplete, but as far as it goes it serves as a good sup- 
plement to Schooleraft. 

47 Ibid., 13: 207. According to Doty the division was made upon the advice of 
some Frenchmen, who said it would be difficult if not impossible to ascend the St. 
Louis unless the boats were lightened. 
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sissippi. Cass explored the river for some distance above the 
lake, and on July 25 the entire party descended the Mississippi 
to the mouth of the St. Peter’s, arriving there on the thirty-first 
of the same month. Here they found the members of the Magee 
expedition, who, as the reader knows already, had arrived on 
the day Cass and his party left Sandy lake.** The latter re- 
turned to Detroit by way of Prairie du Chien, Fort Howard, and 
Chicago, arriving at their destination on September twenty- 
third. From the point of view of the war department, the ex- 
pedition may be considered as a scouting party sent out to find 
new sites for additional military posts among the Indian tribes 
along the northern border whose proximity to the British ren- 
dered them particularly susceptible to influence from that 
quarter. 

An account of the expedition was published in the Detroit 
Gazette on September 15, 1820. According to this paper Gov- 
ernor Cass had found the English active among the Indians in 
the country through which he had passed. In order to counter- 
act British influence and to hold the native tribes in subjection, 
the editor thought it would be necessary for the government to 
establish military posts at Sault Sainte Marie and at the west 
end of lake Superior as soon as possible.* 

From the above account it will be seen that the war depart- 
ment under the leadership of Calhoun developed extensive 
plans for counteracting British influence and overawing the 
Indian tribes in the northwest.*® Not only were self-sustaining 
military establishments to be constructed at strategic points on 
the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers and their tributaries, 
but these were to be connected by building minor posts between, 


48 State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 13: 215. 

49 This is quoted in Schoolcraft, Summary narrative of an exploratory expedition 
to the sources of the Mississippi, 217-220. 

50 The subject of British trade in that section was deemed of sufficient importance 
by President Monroe to justify him in taking it up with the British government 
through the American minister at London. American historical association, Annual 
report, 1899, 2: 162. If this illicit trade could not be stopped from London, Calhoun 
proposed to stop it by using force. With this in mind he ordered General Brown to 
submit information on the ‘‘number and distribution of the British troops in Canada 
and the adjacent provinces; and the position and extent of the fortifications which 
the government is now erecting in these provinces.’’ This was requested in Septem- 


ber, 1819, and was to be placed in the hands of the secretary of war before congress 
should meet. IJbid., 2: 163. 
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and by the construction of adequate roads. Atkinson proposed 
to connect the southern posts on the Arkansas river with those 
on the Missouri and his plan was approved by the secretary of 
war. On the Missouri forts were to be constructed at Council 
Bluffs, the Mandan villages, and possibly at the great bend and 
at some point above the Mandan villages." Fort Snelling was 
to be the principal post on the upper Mississippi, but others 
were to be established at the head of navigation on the St. 
Peter’s for the purpose of forming an overland communication 
with the proposed fort at the Mandan villages, and at the head 
of navigation on the St. Croix. The latter would serve to inter- 
rupt the operation of the British from the west end of lake 
Superior. On October 17, 1818, Calhoun wrote to Major-Gen- 
eral Brown: 

‘*T transmit to you a sketch of the country according to the 
best information in the Department, by reference to which it 
will be seen, that the positions will completely command the 
country, and prevent the introduction of foreign traders. These 
positions, with those at Green Bay, Chicago and Saut of the St. 
Mary’s will render your command, in that quarter, imposing.’’ 

The erection of forts and the construction of roads on the 
extensive plans developed by Calhoun were prevented by the 
hostile attitude which congress assumed toward the Yellowstone 
expedition. Further discouragement resulted from the poor 
health of the soldiers in the outlying cantonments on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers during the years 1819-1820. Despite 
these obstacles, three important results came from the attempts 
made by the war department. In the first place the plan neces- 
sitated the movement of American troops into the northwest 
where they acquired new methods of warfare;" in the second, 
the explorations made in those remote regions added to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the period; and lastly, the frontier line 
in the north moved westward as a result of these operations. 

CarprnaL Goopwin 


51 Jbid., 2: 168-171. 

52 Tbid., 2: 153. 

53 Ibid., 2: 148. 

64 Missouri historical society, Collections, 3: 9. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH WEST FLORIDA 


In a note to the secretary at war, under date of April 18, 1763, 
the Earl of Egremont gave notice of the dispatch of final orders 
for the occupation of Florida and that portion of Louisiana 
lying east of the Mississippi river to which title had recently 
been acquired by England.’ This significant communication 
marks the opening of a new stage in the historical development 
of the gulf region and in the history of British imperial rela- 
tions; it is a significant episode, moveover, in the history of the 
colonial empires of Spain and France. It will be recalled that 
Spain’s control of Florida dated back to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when she effected a permanent lodgment in 
that region. Her claim, except for disputes as to the northern 
limits of the province, remained incontestable until 1763. Her 
entry into the war against England in 1762, however, made in- 
evitable the loss of some of her colonial possessions. It was in 
part to secure the return of Havana and the Philippines, cap- 
tured by British arms near the close of the war, that Spain, in 
the definitive treaty of Paris February 10, 1763, relinquished all 
claim to Florida. By the provisions of the same instrument 
France withdrew her claims to the area on the left of the Missis- 
sippi and Iberville rivers, extending as far east as the Perdido 
river and including the river and town of Mobile. 

In accordance with his commands from Egremont, therefore, 
General Keppel, the conqueror of Moro castle, issued orders to 
Colonel Prevost May 23, 1763, to proceed from Havana to re- 
lieve the Spanish garrisons at St. Augustine and Pensacola.’ 
A similar command was dispatched at the same time to Major 
Robert Farmar to effect the transfer of sovereignty in the area 
held by the French at Mobile and its environs.’ The occupation 

1 Calendar home office papers in the reign of George the third (Redington ed. — 
London, 1878), 1: 274. 


2 Mississippi provincial archives, 1763-1766 (Rowland ed.— Nashville, Tenn., 
1911), 1: 127. 


3 Ibid., 1: 131. 
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of the two regions was accomplished with comparative ease, 
neither hostile Indians nor intriguing traders blocking the way.* 
Nothing beyond the ordinary inconveniences incident to poor 
facilities in transporting the Spanish garrisons from the prov- 
ince appears to have disturbed the equanimity of the officers 
in command of the forces of occupation. Colonel Prevost ar- 
rived at Pensacola on August 6; he immediately delivered to the 
Spanish governor letters from the court of Spain relative to the 
cession and demanded the surrender of the place.’ His order 
was readily complied with, but owing to the delay in the arrival 
of Spanish transports the English commander was obliged to 
enecamp his troops temporarily outside the stockade. This in- 
cident, together with the lethargy exhibited by the Spanish in 
loading their stores, delayed their departure until September 
3, when they sailed for Vera Cruz.° The fort and town of Mo- 
bile were occupied by Major Robert Farmar, with a force of two 
regiments on October 22, and on November 22 the French gar- 
rison at Fort Tombeckbe was relieved by a small detachment of 
thirty men.’ 

In the meantime the governmental problems connected with 
these and other recent acquisitions confronted the British min- 
istry. The treaty of Paris, with its significant territorial re- 
adjustments, resulting in the creation of a vast British empire, 
necessitated the formulation of a new colonial policy, which in- 
volved alike the redirection of the political life of the old colonies 
and the determination of the constitutional relations of the new. 
The first important stage in the political organization of the 
recent cessions in America, and one applicable to all, was the 
issuance of the royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, which 
defined the respective boundaries of the new provinces and made 
provision for their future government.’ By the terms of the 

*The oceupation of the Illinois country had been retarded by an uprising of the 
Indians. See Clarence E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois country, 1768-1774 
(Washington, 1910), 27-45. 

5 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 136. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 1: 36. Fort Toulouse, on the east bank of the Coosa, was not oceupied, 


owing to the weak condition of the regiment and the uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the Indians. Jbid., 1: 12. 


8 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791 (Shortt 
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royal edict Florida and the former French territory between 
the Perdido and the Iberville rivers was erected into two prov- 
inces to be known as East Florida and West Florida. The min- 
istry had deliberated upon this policy for some months prior to 
its announcement. As early as May 5 of that year the Ear! of 
Egremont in a letter to the board of trade® suggested a number 
of heads of inquiry relative to the recent acquisitions, among 
which were those pertaining to the development of commercial 
advantages and to the diverting of these advantages to British 
subjects, the security of the whole territory against the aggres- 
sions of foreign powers, and the preservation of peace in the 
Indian country. The members of the board were requested 
especially to consider what ‘‘ New Governments should be estab- 
lished & what Form should be adopted for such new Govern- 
ments? and where the Capital, or Residence of each Governor 
should be fixed? What Military Establishment will be suffi- 
cient? What new Forts should be erected? and which, if any, 
may it be expedient to demolish? In what Mode least Burthen- 
some and palatable to the Colonies can they contribute towards 
the Support of the Additional Expence, which must attend their 
Civil and Military Establishment, upon the Arrangement which 
Your Lordships shall propose?’’ The secretary then suggested 
a number of questions relative to Florida, asking that especial 
consideration be given such topics as the climate and soil of the 
region, and as to whether harbor facilities were available in the 
southern part of the peninsula, at Mobile or Pensacola, or at 
any other place on the coast, and as to whether such harbors 
would be of real advantage to commerce. The probable benefits 
from the free navigation of the Mississippi river was likewise 
to be studied with a view to its improvement and extension. 
The board of trade was requested to gather and classify in- 
formation on these different heads, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the attainment of the various objects enumerated.” 


and Doughty ed.— Ottawa, 1907), 120. For an account of the development of a 
western colonial policy and the history of the proclamation, see Clarence W. Alvord, 
The Mississippi valley in British politics; a study of the trade, land speculation, and 
experiments in imperialism culminating in the American revolution (Cleveland, O., 
1917), 2: 149-209. 

® Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 94. 

10 Ibid. 
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There were insufficient data, however, as implied in the questions 
propounded by the secretary, upon which to base an intelligent 
proposal. In the discussion of the preliminaries of peace in 1762 
the opposition to the government had viewed the inclusion of 
the region as of no value to Great Britain. The ministers had 
no information respecting ‘‘those provinces but what they could 
derive . . . from Mitchell’s Map of North Amerieca.’’ Ad- 
vantage was taken, however, of the presence in London of trav- 
elers and officials, who, like Captain Knox, had visited in the 
southern provinces. Such men were called upon to report their 
views as to the character of the region.” 

In June following, in compliance with the secretary’s request, 
the lords of trade under the direction of Shelburne outlined in 
tentative form the policy to be adopted towards the new pos- 
sessions.” After stating at some length the most obvious ad- 
vantages resulting from the late cessions, the board observed 
that these territories could only be secured and improved by the 
immediate establishment of regular governments at all centers 
where planting and settlement as well as trade and commerce 
were the immediate objects. It was argued that in order to in- 
vite new settlers to risk their persons and property in taking up 
new lands, as well as to secure the old inhabitants in the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and privileges reserved to them by the 
treaty, such regular government was an absolute necessity. It 
was recommended for the same reasons, as well as to insure 

11 ‘* Manuscripts of Captain H. V. Knox,’’ in Historical manuscripts commission, 
Report on manuscripts in various collections (House of commons, Sessional papers, 
Cd. 3218), 6: 281, 282. ‘‘I was lately returned from Georgia. . . Dr. Francis 
having found me out, carried me to his then common friends, Lord Holland and Lord 
Lansdown. I drew up by Lord Lansdown’s desire a defence of the preliminaries and 
presented it for his Lordship’s use, and Dr. Francis got a copy of [it] from me for 
Lord Holland, who was so well pleased with it . . . that he desired Dr. Francis 
to ask me if I wished for any office in the new acquisitions, as he meant to consider 
me.’’ Ibid. On July 22, 1763, Secretary Pownall requested from the newly desig- 
nated governor of West Florida an opinion as to the most reasonable and frugal 
method by which the ‘‘New Established Colony in America may be peopled and 
Settled with usefull and industrious Inhabitants either from such of His Majesty’s 
other Colonys that may be overstocked or from any foreign parts.’’ Public record 
office, colonial office papers, 5: 574. See Johnstone’s reply, July 27, 1763 (ibid.) in 
which he suggested various ways and means where the settlement of the colony 
might be facilitated and its commercial value enhanced. 

12 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 97-107. 
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British sovereignty and the public tranquility, that a large mil- 
itary force should be kept up in each government, until, by the 
increase of inhabitants, each colony should be enabled to main- 
tain government by its own internal force. ‘‘Canada, Florida 
and the newly acquired Islands in the West Indies appear to us 
to be the Places where Planting, perpetual Settlement and Cul- 
tivation ought to be encouraged and consequently where regular 
Forms of Government must immediately be established.’’ 

Relative to the area adjacent to the gulf of Mexico, it was 
pointed out that Florida and the part of Louisiana to the east- 
ward of the Mississippi was comparable to Canada in extent of 
territory and the number of Indian tribes; but in other respects, 
these regions were entirely different. The number of settled 
inhabitants, whether French or Spaniards, was never large, and 
it appeared to their lordships that there was little probability, 
in view of the ease with which they could remove, that any of 
them would remain after the cessions were completed. It was 
their lordships’ opinion, however, that every expedient should 
be used to induce as many to remain as could be prevailed upon 
to do so." 

In this preliminary report, the board made reference for the 
first time to the division of Florida into East and West Florida. 
This plan of division was proposed ‘‘with a view to make the 
two colonies as distinct as possible by establishing a Line of 
Separation between them and by giving to each a due propor- 

13 A writer in the Annual register for 1763 (p. 19) made the following observa- 
tion relative to the purpose of the proposed governments. ‘‘The cession of Louisi- 
ana to the Mississippi, and of the Spanish Florida on both seas, made our American 
empire compleat. No frontiers could be more distinctly defined, nor more perfectly 
secured. The only object of attention, which seemed left to Great Britain, was to 
render these acquisitions as beneficial in traffic, as they were extensive in territory. 
An immense waste of savage country was evidently to a commercial nation no great 
object for the present; but it was a considerable one in hope, because it contained 
an inexhaustible variety of soils, climates and situations, and thereby affording ample 
materials for the exertion of wealth and skill in its improvements to all the purposes 
of trade. These exertions were not likely to be wanting, or to be ineffectual. Inde- 
pendent of national motives, the administration in England had a particular interest 
in improving those acquisitions to the utmost; they were to justify the choice they 
had made in preferring them to the West India islands. They therefore took very 
great pains to come to an exact knowledge of every thing, which could tend to render 


our new conquests on this continent flourishing and commercial. To this end they 
judged it expedient to divide them into three separate and independent governments. ’’ 
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tion of the natural advantages and conveniences of Commerce 
and Navigation.’’ Their lordships frankly confessed that the 
lack of authentic knowledge relative to the coasts, harbors, nat- 
ural resources, and the people of the region, made it impossible 
to convey to the king the information essential for the basis of 
an intelligent opinion.’* The suggestion for the erection of the 
two provinces and the description of their boundaries was there- 
fore obviously of a tentative character. Indeed it was proposed 
that before governments were established in the provinces, steps 
should be taken for an accurate survey of the sea coast and of 
the interior region lying between the mountains and Mississippi 
river.® 

With the knowledge available, however, it was deemed indis- 
pensable that this country should be divided into two distinct 
governments, and that for the present the chief residence of the 
governor of the one should be St. Augustine, and that of the 
other, Pensacola.*® It was then recommended to the council that 
the two provinces be distinguished by the names of East and 
West Florida, and that West Florida should ‘‘comprehend all 
the Sea Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, extending West from the 
Catahowche River or Flint River towards the Mississippi, as far 
as Your Majesty’s Territories extend, and stretching up into 
the Land as far as the 3lst degree of North Latitude.’’"’ It is 
evident, however, that the fixing of the northern boundary of 
West Florida at the thirty-first degree of latitude was based 
upon no very clearly defined principle. One of the chief mo- 
tives prompting the board to indicate definite boundaries at this 

14 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 105. 

15 Ibid., 105. 

16 Pensacola was apparently of less importance than Mobile, ‘‘consisting of about 
one hundred huts surrounded with a stockade;’’ Mobile, on the other hand, was ‘‘ 
place pretty well cultivated & producing sufficient for export.’’ Mississippi pro 
vincial archives, 1: 136, 137. Particular instructions were given regarding the Mis- 
sissippi, ‘‘the free Navigation of which ought, we apprehend, be most accurately 
umderstood, not only in respect of that River being the future Boundary betwixt 
Your Majesty’s Dominions, and those of the French, but as this River by its Com- 
munication with the Ohio, the Illinois & is of the utmost Importance to all connee- 
tion with the Indian Nations and the only Outlet to the great internal Trade, which 
may be carried on amongst them.’’ Documents relating to the constitutional history 


of Canada, 1759-1791, 105. 
17 bid. 
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time, without awaiting adequate information, was to allay the 
suspicions of the western and southern Indians,’* and the line of 
thirty-one degrees recommended at this time, which was accept- 
ed by the king in council and embodied in the proclamation of 
October 7, was evidently arbitrary and tentative. It is appar- 
ent, moreover, that in the beginning of the discussion over the 
disposition of the western territory, the northern boundary of 
Florida was thought of in connection with the establishment of a 
continuous boundary separating the whites from the Indians, — 
a boundary which was temporarily set up in 1763, and finally 
determined in the course of the succeeding decade. With refer- 
ence to their first suggestion of the thirty-first parallel as the 
northern limit of the province, their lordships observed that 
‘*this is as far north as the Settlements can be carried, without 
interfering with the lands claimed or occupied by the Indians.’’ *® 

Another significant feature in these preliminary discussions 
was the observation concerning the character of the govern- 
ments of the proposed provinces. In its report of June 8 the 
board recommended a governor and council as the most suitable 
form. This suggestion was based upon the character and extent 
of the population of the respective colonies. With reference to 
Quebec it was expected that generations would pass before there 
would be sufficient English immigration to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a representative assembly. In the Floridas, on the 
other hand, as has already been pointed out, the French and 
Spanish population was meager and it was assumed that these 
elements would soon remove either to Louisiana or to the Span- 
ish Indies. It was apparently considered unnecessary, there- 
fore, to provide for representative institutions until sufficient 
English settlers from the older colonies and Great Britain 
should occupy the region. The details of the government of each 
province were to be announced in the commissions and instruc- 
tions to the governors.” 

On July 14 the Earl of Egremont informed Shelburne and his 


18 ©. W. Alvord, ‘‘Genesis of the proclamation of 1763,’’ in Michigan pioneer and 
historical collections, 36: 20 ff.; and Mississippi valley in British politics, 1: 187 ff. 

19 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 105. In 
the following year this boundary was moved north to a line running east from the 
mouth of the Yazoo river. See post, p. 000. 

20 Tbid. 
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colleagues that the king had approved their recommendations 
and instructed them to prepare the commissions and instrue- 
tions for the governors, whose names were at the same time 
transmitted to the board." At this juncture, however, when 
the new governments were almost ready for inauguration, there 
“ame news of the outbreak of Indian hostilities in the western 
country. Lord Shelburne had foreseen probable dangers from 
this quarter resulting from the encroachments upon the Indian 
hunting grounds. As a temporary expedient for quieting dis- 
contents which seemed likely to become serious, he had suggest- 
ed, in the report of June 8, the running of the new boundary line 
separating the old and the proposed new colonies from the In- 
dian country and reserving that region for the Indians, where 
no settlements, ‘‘immediately at least,’’ were to be attempted. 
In order to relieve the pressure in the old colonies due to over- 
population and to the monopolizing of lands by speculators, 
Shelburne proposed to encourage settlements in Nova Scotia and 
in East and West Florida. Peace with the Indians would in this 
way be guaranteed.” 

Upon receipt of the news of the Indian war Shelburne ad- 
dressed a communication to Egremont on August 5 advising the 
immediate issuance of a proclamation embodying his two plans, 
the reservation of the Indian lands and the erection of the new 
provinces, with a declaration of intention to encourage people 
to settle in East and West Florida and Nova Scotia.” The 
ministerial reply to this proposal was postponed on account of 
the death of Egremont on August 21, which necessitated a read- 
justment within the ministry. The changes involved the re- 
tirement of Shelburne as president of the board of trade; Lord 
Hillsborough was called to this position and the Duke of Hali- 
fax succeeded Egremont as secretary of state for the southern 
department. It was not until September 19, therefore, that an 
answer was made to the board of trade’s letter of August 5. 
This reply gave authority to the board to draft the suggested 
proclamation.* But this duty now devolved upon Lord Hills- 

21 Ibid., 108. 


22 Ibid., 100-102. A full discussion of this policy is in Alvord, Mississippi valley 
in British politics, 1: 170 ff., 187 ff. 

23 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 110, 111. 

24 Ibid., 112; Alvord, Mississippi valley in British politics, 1: 189 ff. 
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borough, who was unfamiliar with general American conditions 
and did not understand the ideals and purposes of his predeces- 
sor. The ministry, moreover, was not completely satisfied with 
the scope of Shelburne’s plan. The result was that instead of 
completing the proclamation in accordance with the latter’s ree- 
ommendation, the new president of the board followed the de- 
sires of the ministry and incorporated numerous other matters. 
We are immediately concerned, however, with only three of 
these, —the final creation of West Florida, whose bounds have 
already been described, the assignment to the governors of 
power to call representative assemblies, and the extension of 
English law to the new province. Three days before the an- 
nouncement of the proclamation Hillsborough informed Lord 
Halifax that in revising the report of the board of trade of June 
8 it was found ‘‘expedient for His Majesty’s Service, and give 
Confidence and Encouragement to such Persons as are inclined 
to become Settlers in the new Colonies, That an immediate and 
public declaration should be made of the intended permanent 
Constitution and that the power of calling Assemblies should be 
inserted in the first Commissions, We have therefore drawn the 
Proclamation agreeable to this Opinion, and have prepared the 
Commissions accordingly . . .’’* The completed proclama- 
tion was approved by the king in council on October 5, the com- 
missions to the governors of the new colonies were passed on 
October 6, and the edict was proclaimed on October 7.”° 

What, in the meantime, had been the legal status of the region 
thus incorporated as West Florida, and what was its constitu- 
tional position subsequent to October 7? The ceded territory 
was dependent upon the crown; for by royal prerogative the 
king had such power over a conquered country that he could 
enact all necessary legislation. This was the opinion of jur- 
ists and publicists,” and the crown acted upon the assump- 

25 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 114. 

26 [bid., 115, 116, 120-123. 

27 See the case of Campbell v. Hall, involving the constitutional status of the island 
of Grenada, in which Lord Mansfield voiced the unanimous opinion of the court that 
it was within the power of the king to make a legislative enactment with regard to 
the island. Jbid., 366-372. See also the view of Sir William Blackstone, Com- 


mentaries on the laws of England (Cooley, 3d ed.— Chicago, 1884), introduction, 
see. 4, 107. For conflicting opinion of Attorney-General Thurlow, see ibid., 181. 
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tion that the principle was correct. It was an equally sound 
principle that although the public law of the conqueror was sub- 
stituted for that of the conquered, the private law remained un- 
changed unless otherwise directed by the new sovereign.** With 
the announcement of the proclamation of October 7, 1763, how- 
ever, these two conditions were changed. Although the king 
could govern the recent conquests by any method consistent 
with the constitution, he deprived himself of this privilege by the 
proclamation, which directed the governor of the province to eall 
a general assembly ‘‘as soon as the state and circumstances”’ of 
the colony should admit. The king thereby ‘‘precluded him- 
self,’’ observed Lord Mansfield, ‘‘from an exercise of the legis- 
lative authority which he had before. . .’’* The royal proc- 
lamation in connection with the governor’s commission and in- 
structions became, in effect, therefore, a constitution for the 
province of West Florida throughout the entire period of Brit- 
ish rule. It served likewise as the fundamental law in Quebec, 
East Florida, and Grenada.*° 

This new fundamental constitution proclaimed, moreover, the 
establishment of English law in the province thus created. The 
Spanish code and the coutume de Paris were now completely 
displaced by English statute and common law. The governors 
were instructed to erect courts of judicature ‘‘for hearing and 
determining all Causes, as well Criminal as Civil, according to 
Law and Equity, and as near as may be agreeable to the Laws 
of England,’’ with liberty of appeal, in civil cases, to the privy 
council.** Apparently the chief purpose of this extension of 
English law was to give impetus to the anticipated immigration 
into these new territories. That the small alien population 
would remain in the Floridas was not expected. Assurances of 
For a discussion of the analogous position of Canada, see Victor Coffin, The province 
of Quebec and the early American revolution (University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, 
Economies, political science and history series, 1: no. 3 — Madison, 1896), 326 ff. 

28 Consult case of Campbell v. Hall, in Documents relating to the constitutional 
history of Canada, 1759-1791, 366-372, and Blackstone, Commentaries on the laws of 
England for leading opinions. 

29 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 371. 

30 Ibid.; Coffin, The province of Quebec and the early American revolution, 326 i. 


31 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791, 121. 
32 Tbid., 106. 
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a popular government and the protection of English laws were 
therefore given to make doubly attractive to prospective col- 
onists a region already deemed especially fit for exploitation 
and settlement. 

More than a year elapsed, however, before the civil establish- 
ment contemplated for West Florida in the proclamation of 
1763 was in motion. Although Governor George Johnstone, the 
crown’s first representative in the province, had been nominated 
on July 14, 1763,*° along with the governors of East Florida and 
Canada, he did not arrive at Pensacola, the seat of his govern- 
ment, until October 21, 1764.%* In the months immediately sub- 
sequent to the issuance of the proclamation considerable work 
had to be accomplished by the board of trade and by the newly 
appointed governors in perfecting the details of the administra- 
tion. As already observed, the commissions containing an out- 
line of the frame of government for the respective provinces 
had passed the seals on October 6. But the detailed instrue- 
tions for the guidance of the royal governors remained to be 
completed. This work was accomplished on November 3, and 
the instructions were returned to the board with the royal sig- 
nature on December 14.** 

At the same time the lords of trade addressed the crown® on 
the subject of the populating of the provinces of the Floridas 
‘‘which Country being as yet almost, if not altogether unsettled 
& uncultivated, presents itself as an Object of that Care and 
Attention which its Value and Importance appear so greatly to 
merit.’’ In the instructions to Governor Johnstone directions 
had already been given ‘‘to survey and lay out the Lands in 
small Townships.’’ In order, therefore, to encourage and ex- 
pedite the settlement of the lands it was recommended that ad- 
vertisements be issued from time to time inviting proposals for 
settling townships in the new government of Florida. Such an 
advertisement was inserted in the London Gazette of November 
22, 1763," setting forth that the board had received informa- 
tion that many persons were desirous of grants of land in East 


83 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 108. 
34 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 152. , 

35 Publie record office, colonial office papers, 391.70. 

86 Thid., 5.563. 


87 Ibid., 391.70; Scot’s magazine, 25: 627; Annual register for 1763, 111. 
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and West Florida, and that in order to avoid delay in the mak- 
ing of settlements the king had directed that the lands be sur- 
veyed and laid out in townships not to exceed twenty thousand 
acres each. These townships were to be granted to such per- 
sons as were ‘‘willing to enter into reasonable engagements to 
settle the lands, within a limited time, and at their own expense, 
with a proper number of useful and industrious inhabitants.’’ 
Proposals to this end were invited to be made in writing to Mr. 
Pownall, the secretary of the board. 

An important administrative and legislative detail also to be 
settled related to the financing of the new provinces. Already 
on October 5, 1763, Lord Halifax had enclosed to the lords of 
the treasury a list of the civil officers which the ministry had 
thought proper to establish in the new governments. Their 
lordships were requested to determine the salaries to be paid in 
order that the board of trade might prepare an estimate for 
parliament.*® During the course of the succeeding months, un- 
til his departure early in the autumn of 1764, Governor John- 
stone held numerous conferences on this and other subjects with 
the board of trade and members of the ministry. 

The interchange of opinion at these meetings together with 
the increased knowledge concerning the province led to certain 
modifications in the governor’s commissions and instructions,” 
the most important of which was the change in the northern 
boundary. In a communication to the crown on March 23, 1764, 
the lords of trade proposed that the boundary be moved north 
to a line running eastward from the mouth of the Yazoo river.’ 

88 Calendar home office papers in the reign of George the third, 1: 311. 

89 The sum of five thousand seven hundred pounds sterling was granted by parlia- 
ment for defraying the charges of the civil establishment of West Florida from June 
24, 1763, to June 24, 1764. Annual register for 1763, 161. 

40 See for example board of trade journals, volume 72, under dates of January 12, 
April 17, May 1, 25 and 31, wherein such topics as the detailed application of the 
money granted by parliament are considered. At the board of trade meetings the 
governors were frequently called in consultation. On one oceasion the governors of 
East and West Florida were censored by the secretary of the treasury for applying 
money granted for their respective colonies without acquainting the treasury. This 
charge led to an investigation by the board of trade as a result of which definite 
instructions were given to the governors on this point. 

Requests for land grants likewise led to the determination to make certain changes 
in the quit rent reservations. Board of trade journals, volume 7 
May 4, 8, 14, 15, and 16, 1764. 

41 American state papers: public lands, 1: 57. 
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This recommendation was approved by the privy council on 
March 26 and referred to the law officers, who reported favor- 
ably on May 1, and final approval was given by the council eight 
days later. The order for the change was sent to Governor 
Johnstone in a supplementary commission on June 6.* 

Frequent communications likewise passed between the board 
and the society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts relative to the appointment and support of ministers in 
East and West Florida. This matter appears to have received 
considerable attention and resulted in the nomination by the 
board of ministers recommended by the society.*® Warrants 
were also sent to the master general of the ordnance, signifying 
‘‘the King’s approbation that two Engineers should be sent to 
each of the provinces viz. East and West Florida and the ceded 
islands.’’** The appointments were accordingly made.* 

In the interval between the occupation of the province and the 
establishment of the civil régime the control of affairs was in the 
hands of the military authorities. The commander-in-chief of 
the British army in North America early assumed the direction 
of affairs, and the officers *® commanding at Mobile and Pensa- 


42 Acts of the privy council of England, colonial series (Munro and Fitzroy ed. — 
London, 1911), 4: 688. A copy of the supplementary commission to Johnstone is 
in the general land office, Washington, Florida papers. For: a more detailed discus- 
sion of the boundary change, with an analysis of the motives underlying it, see 
Clarence E. Carter, ‘‘Some aspects of British administration in West Florida,’’ in 
MississipP!1 VALLEY HisToriIcaL REVIEW, 1: 365-369. 

43 Board of trade journals, volume 72, under dates of March 13, April 17, 30, May 
23, June 23, 26, and July 30, 1764. 

44 Calendar home office papers in the reign of George the third, 1: 501. 

45 Canadian archives, B. 17: 27. 

46 ‘*T herewith enclose a Letter from the Secretary of State, which will inform you 
of His Majesty’s Pleasure, that you should obey all orders as you may receive for 
your Conduct from me, or the Commander-in-chief for the Time being of His 
Majesty’s Forces in North America. . . The King has been graciously pleased 
to leave it to me to send any officer [I shall think proper to take the Command of 
the Troops to be stationed at the Mobile & the ceded Country to the left of the 
Mississippi & the Country ceded by Spain, on the Continent of North America & 
I am to acquaint you that I think proper to leave the said Command in your Hands, 
until further Orders.’’ Amherst to the officers commanding at Florida and Louisi- 
ana, August 23, 1763, Board of trade, plantations general, No. 19, ff. 59-61. ‘‘The 
Secretary of State having signified to me, that as my commission under the Great 
Seal, of Commander in Chief of all His Majesty’s Forees in North America, included 
Florida, and the country ceded by Spain, on the Continent, and likewise the Country 
ceded by France on the left side of the Mississippi; It is the King’s pleasure I 
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cola, the principal posts, held an absolute sway over the re- 
gion.*” For more than a year this rule continued. Although in 
the beginning the officials were disposed to create numerous 
offices,** an order from Gage restricting the staff in each fort of 
the province to a barrack-master and an adjutant appears to 
have simplified the administrative machinery.” To assist him 
in disposing of civil matters and in settling affairs with the re- 
tiring French officials Major Farmar, in command of the post at 
Mobile, appointed a secretary and a deputy judge advocate.” 
There were several irritating questions to decide. One of the 
first issues related to the Indians. A large Indian congress 
-alled by the French officials was assembling at Mobile in Octo- 
ber, 1763, at the time of Farmar’s arrival, and this fact made 
necessary the formation of a temporary Indian policy. The sit- 
uation entailed considerable expense and the consequent embar- 
rassment of the British officials who were unable to meet all the 
demands of the occasion;™ thus another problem was intro- 
duced,—that of procuring money for financing the necessary 
activities of the military government. There was little money 
to be obtained at this time. ‘‘I am in no small Dilema at pres- 
ent,’? wrote Farmar, ‘‘not knowing where or how, to procure 
Money to pay for the Goods, &e, and the Workmen employed, 
as what little Cash the Merchants here have, they do not choose 
to take Bills for, payable at New York, and our being supply’d 
from thence is very precarious from the distance, and the difli- 
culty of the Navigation.’ * 

Considerable confusion was likewise created, if we may credit 
should give the necessary orders to the officers commanding the troops destined for 
those Places, for putting everything on a proper Footing, for the several Posts, as 
well as for keeping the entire Possession of the Countries so ceded, agreeable to the 
definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris the 10th Febry 1763.’’ Amherst to 
Robertson, August 24, 1763, Board of trade, plantations general, No. 19, ff. 49-56. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, quartermaster general for North America, made a tour 
of inspection of the ceded territory in the late summer and autumn of 1763. While 
there he had charge of the disposition of the troops. His report to General Gage 
determined, in large part, the immediate policy pursued. 

47 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 61-63, 7-17, 91, 92. 

48 Ibid., 1: 16. 

49 Calendar home office papers in the reign of George the third, 1: 418. 

50 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 16. 

81 Ibid., 1: 13, 14. 

82 Ibid., 1: 9. 
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Farmar’s allegation, by the action of the French officers and in- 
habitants in claiming as private property works that belonged 
to the French crown. ‘‘Unless it could be known,’’ he observes, 
‘‘whether His Most Christian Majesty has suffered his officers 
to sell the Houses built at his expence for the use of his Civil 
and Military Officers, there is no knowing how to act with them.”’ 
He informed the English merchants, therefore, that if they pur- 
chased such houses and it should afterwards appear that they 
were the king’s property, the purchasers would be compelled to 
pay rent and would be liable to dispossession.** The ultimate 
solution of this question, however, as of numerous others, does 
not appear from the material available. 

It fell also to the lot of the military government to adjust the 
relations with the old inhabitants. According to the provisions 
of the treaty of Paris the French and Spanish inhabitants were 
to be allowed to sell their estates, provided the transfer was to 
British subjects, and to retire with their effects without re- 
straint. The time limit for this emigration was fixed at eighteen 
months, to be computed from the day of the exchange of ratifi- 
cations. Guarantees were likewise given that all who remained 
should enjoy the liberty of the Roman Catholic religion. There 
is no record available to indicate that any Spanish inhabitants 
took advantage of these provisions to remain at Pensacola. The 
French in and about Mobile, moreover, were slow in determin- 
ing to take the oaths. In April, 1764, only eight had sub- 
seribed,* but doubtless owing to the receipts of news of the ces- 
sion of Louisiana to Spain®’ a large number decided to become 
British subjects, one hundred and twelve taking the oaths 
of allegiance before the end of the military régime.” 

The arrival of Governor Johnstone at Pensacola on October 
21, 1764," marks the actual beginning of the civil administration 
of the province, the framework of which had already been erect- 
ed through the medium of the commission and instructions 
which were published soon after his arrival.** The terms of the 


53 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 15. 

54 Tbid., 1: 116. 

55 Tbid., 1: 138. 

56 List of the French taking the oaths of allegiance, ibid., 1: 122. 
57 Tbid,. 1: 152. 

58 Publie record office, colonial office papers, 5. 599. 
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commission, marking out in general the course of action of the 
governor in inaugurating the new government, vary so slightly 
from those usually issued in the royal provinces that it is un- 
necessary to restate them in full in this connection. Although 
the instructions conform to the general tenor of the instructions 
to the governors in the old colonies, in many cases the same 
phraseology being used, there are a number of variations and 
some additional provisions made necessary by the new condi- 
tions in West Florida. As in the old provinces, the governor 
shared his power with a council, to be composed in this ease of 
twelve men, two of whom were to be the surveyor-general of the 
customs for the southern district and the chief justice of the 
province.’ With the council thus constituted the governor was 
to make all rules and regulations necessary for the government 
of the province until such time as he deemed it expedient to call 
a general assembly.*° The council was permitted to vote on all 
affairs of public concern and was to share equally with the as- 
sembly, when called, the power of framing money bills. Armed 
with the usual power of creating a central and local judiciary, 
with its numerous appurtenances, the governor was instructed 
to copy as far as possible similar establishments in the colony of 
Georgia. In the matter of appeals from the colonial to the im- 
perial courts the practice of Georgia was likewise to be fol- 
lowed; this, however, differed in no important particular from 
the system in vogue in other provinces. The hearing of appeals 
was the highest judicial function of the governor and council.” 
Provisions determining the course of action of the newly erected 
government toward the Indians and toward the Roman Catholie 

59 It was provided in addition that in case there were less than seven councillors 
residing in the province, the governor should ‘‘choose as many of the Prineipall in- 
habitants of Our said Province as will make the full number of the Council to be sev- 
en and no more: which persons so chosen and appointed by you shall be to all intents 
and purposes Councillors in our said Province till either they shall be confirmed by us 


or by the nomination of others by us . . . Our said Council shall have seven or 
more persons in it.’’ 


60 See below for discussion of provisions relative to the assembly. 

61 The value in question must exceed £300 sterling. A further appeal to the 
privy council was available, but in this case the sum involved must not be below £500 
sterling. For a general consideration of the right of appeal see Evarts B. Greene, 
The provincial governor in the English colonies of North America (New York, 1898), 
140, 141, 
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subjects of France and Spain who still resided in the province, 
the encouragement of immigration into the colony and the de- 
velopment of its natural resources, are all new features. The 
governor, moreover, is warned not infrequently to discourage 
any manifestations of independent action on the part of the 
people. 

At the very outset of Governor Johnstone’s administration 
he came into open conflict with the military arm of the govern- 
ment over matters pertaining to the respective jurisdictions of 
the departments. This series of disputes, which appears almost 
interminable and concerning which there are volumes of 
papers,” remained a disturbing element in the colony during 
the administrations of Johnstone and is reflected in some of the 
later administrations. In its development it represents a phase 
of colonial administration of some consequence, in that it tended 
to bring chaos into government, especially in West Florida, one 
of the first colonies in which this conflict appears in an acute 
form. 

One of the points in dispute related to the right of the gov- 
ernor to review cases which had been passed upon by the judge 
advocate’s court under the military régime.* The military 
authorities held that the governor was prevented by a parlia- 
mentary enactment from reviewing such decisions, and that the 
latter could be reviewed only in English courts. The governor, 
on the other hand, contended that his jurisdiction began with 
the date of his commission; so that in one of the cases involved — 
that of the settlement of an estate of a man who had died prior 
to the governor’s arrival in the colony —the military authori- 
ties according to the latter view were in duty bound to turn over 
to him all the papers pertaining to the case. 

The controversy assumed a more acute form in the dispute 
concerning the question as to who held supreme command over 
the troops," the governor or the ranking military officer of the 
province who derived his authority from the commander-in-chief 


62 Johnstone to Farmar, January 7, 1765, in Publie record office, colonial office pa- 
pers, 5: 574. 

63 Johstone to Farmar, January 7, 1765, in Publie record office, colonial office pap- 
ers, 5: 574. 

64 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 172 ff., 288 ff. For full account see ibid., 
1: 338 ff. 
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of the British army in America. Governor Johnstone assumed 
the right to issue orders of various kinds to the troops; among 
other things an officer was placed under arrest by his command 
and was brought to a public trial.°° He demanded, moreover, 
the keys of the garrison, which were promptly refused, and he 
insisted upon his constitutional right to order the movement of 
the troops from one point to another. 

In order to clear up the situation an attempt was made by the 
ministry to lay down principles for the guidance of the respec- 
tive powers in the province®™ according to which the governor 
in council or the governor alone where no council existed might 
issue commands to the troops in his province in the absence of 
specific orders from the commander-in-chief or the brigadier 
general of the district, providing such orders were not contra- 
dictory to any previously received from the commander-in-chief. 
There was to be no interference by the civil governor, however, 
with the details of military regulations and discipline.” 

In an attempt to reinforce and interpret the king’s orders, 
General Gage, commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, observed that ‘‘His Majesty never did intend the gov- 
ernor should have supreme command,” which they never had 
had since the Troops came to America.’’® Furthermore, no 
orders from the king were to be published” until the command- 
er-in-chief should issue the command as he was ‘‘answerable 
for the execution of them.’’™ Governor Johnstone, on the other 
hand, justified his actions by asserting that the secretary at 

65 [bid., 1: 176, 177. 

66 Tbid., 1: 172 ff. 

67 Tbid., 1: 417. 

68 The power to appoint the town mayors was vested in the commander-in-chief ; 
nevertheless Johnstone insisted on his right to nominate these officials. Letter from 
Gage, March 28, 1766, in Lansdowne manuscripts, Lansdowne house, London, vol. 51; 
copy in Illinois historical survey collection, university of Illinois. 

69 Gage to Taylor, June 10, 1766, in Canadian archives, B. 2-2: 101. He asserted 
that the governor of Nova Scotia, who was a military man and under the commander- 
in-chief, was the only governor who ‘‘ever had any command over the troops during 
the years that I have served here.’’ Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 393. 

70 Governor Johnstone had issued the king’s orders of February 9, 1765, to the 
garrison at Pensacola. See ibid., 1: 396 ff. 

71 Ibid., 1: 394. In this connection, also, Gage ordered that no commands from 


Johnstone should be obeyed by the barrack master. Gage to Taylor, September 29, 
1776, in Canadian archives, B. 2-2: 131. 
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war acknowledged the governors under certain specific limita- 
tion, to be ‘Commanders in Chief, as they were responsible for 
their Provinces, as well as the Fortresses where they resided.” 
Indeed it was set forth in Johnstone’s commission,” as in the 
commission of every other royal governor, that ‘‘We do hereby 
require and command all Officers and Ministers, Civil and Mil- 
itary and all other Inhabitants of Our said Province to be obedi- 
ent, aiding and assisting unto you the said George Johnstone 
in the execution of Our Commission and of the Powers and Au- 
thorities herein contained.’’ This apparent overlapping of the 
powers in the commissions to the civil and military heads was 
necessarily provocative of disputes.** Apparently the efforts 
of the imperial authorities to define the line of demarcation be- 
tween the respective authorities was futile, as the temperament 
of the heads of the civil and military powers did not admit of 
adjustment. It was particularly contrary to Johnstone’s dis- 
position to remain at peace with any officials whose powers ap- 
peared to be equal or superior to his own; moreover, he inci- 


72 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 401, 402. 

73 Commission to Governor Johnstone, November 21, 1763, Public record office, 
colonial office papers, 5: 599. 

74 It appears that West Florida was not the only province in which there occurred 
disputes between the civil and military branches of the government after the appoint- 
ment of a commander-in-chief of the army in America. An analogous case occurred 
several years later in the province of New York. Here the question arose as to who 
should take precedence ‘‘upon all oecasions,’’ Gage or Governor Moore. It was de- 
cided by the council-of New York that the ‘‘all oceasions’’ of Gage’s instructions 
applied only to councils of war and that the civil power should not be subordinate to 
the military. Hillsborough stated in his reply to this discussion that ‘‘ nothing that 
be more foreign to His Majesty’s Intentions than the introducing Military Govern- 
ment into His Provinces in America.’’ Documents relative to colonial history of 
the state of New York (O’Callaghan ed.— Albany, 1853-87), 8: 16, 17, 73, 97-99. 
In East Florida, also, in 1768, Governor Grant sought to maintain a ‘‘ Personal Com- 
mand’’ over all departments,—the fort, the artillery, ordnance, ete.,—‘‘except the 
private regimental detail.’’ Taylor to Haldimand, February 13, 1768, and Taylor to 
Gage, February 14, 1768, in Canadian archives, B. 11: 365, 368. Disputes over the 
command also occurred in Canada. Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 444 ff. 

75 Gage asserts, however, that though the barracks are under the commanding 
officers’ ‘‘Care Orders, and Inspection, & strictly speaking the Governor has not in 
that case anything to do with them, and his order relative to the removal of officers 
not legal being out of his Jurisdiction.’’ Nevertheless Gage saw no reason why the 
governor’s requests ‘‘should not be complied with, in Cases of Necessity and where 
no detriment is to happen to the service.’’ Ibid., 1: 387, 388. He continued, never- 
theless, to assert that he never would acknowledge Johnstone as commanding officer of 
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dentally took advantage of the frequent shifting of the military 
command.” From the beginning of his administration, there- 
fore, to the day of his departure for England the province was 
filled with dissensions. 

The first dispute on this head arose out of Johnstone’s at- 
tempt to dictate to Major Robert Farmar, the head of the mil- 
itary forces at Mobile. The strife was long and bitter, charges 
and counter charges being hurled back and forth in rhetoric not 
wholly conducive to mutual good feeling and efficiency of admin- 
istration. Johnstone was charged with ‘‘Violence and Sever- 
ity’’ in a memorial forwarded to England by the troops at Mo- 
bile.” Serious indictments were likewise preferred against 
Major Farmar; so grave indeed that General Gage was forced 
to consent to a trial in order to clear up the affair. Farmar 
had in the meantime, early in the autumn of 1765, departed for 
the Illinois country to effect the occupation of that region. But 
Gage instructed General Taylor, the new chief of the military 
forces in the southern district, to place Farmar under arrest 
upon his return” from Illinois and to summon a court-martial 
as soon as convenient to review the charges. Eight serious 
offenses were alleged, among which were such charges as selling 
the king’s flour at New Orleans, misapplying funds set aside for 
Indian expenses, and selling Fort Tombeckbe.” Even these 
accusations were not satisfactory to the governor,*® who asserted 
that Gage had not preferred half the charges which in his mind 
were justifiable. The trial, however, did not begin promptly. 
Farmar, after having received summons to the trial, lingered 
the troops, as the governor tried in every possible way to stretch the laws for the pur- 
pose of making himself supreme. Gage to Taylor, August 14, 1766, Canadian ar- 
chives, B. 2-2: 118; Gage to Taylor, September 29, 1766, ibid., B. 2-2: 131. 

76 In the summer of 1765, General Bouquet arrived in West Florida to take com- 
mand but died almost immediately. During the interim, until the assumption of 
temporary command by Taylor in 1766, Johnstone declared himself head of the mil- 
itary forees. General Haldimand, the successor of Bouquet, arrived in West Florida 
in the spring of 1767. j 

77 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 176 ff. 

78 Gage to Taylor, September 29, 1766, in Canadian archives, B. 2-2: 131. 

79 Articles of accusation by Gage, September 29, 1766, ibid., B. 22: 127; Peter J. 
Hamilton, Colonial Mobile; an historical study largely from original sources, of the 
Alabama Tombigbee basin and the old south west, from the discovery of the Spiritu 


Santo in 1519 until the demolition of Fort Charlotte in 1821 (Boston, 1910), 256. 
89 Gage to Haldimand, January 14, 1767, in Canadian archives, B. 3: 4. 
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several weeks at New Orleans," not arriving at Mobile until 
December, 1766.°* Then there occurred many delays incident to 
the assembling a sufficient number of witnesses for the court- 
martial,“ so that the trial was not begun till June, 1767.%* This 
case, which was a representative one in the long contest between 
the civil and military authorities, was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the sending of officials from St. Augustine, 
South Carolina, and New York. Although Farmar was ac- 
quitted, the real issue does not seem to have been determined.” 

After Farmar’s departure, Johnstone, who considered himself 
head of the military forces since Bouquet’s death, entered into 
a dispute with Lieutenant-Colonel Walsh of Pensacola over the 
‘‘appointing of a Town Mayor of Pensacola, and the Disposal 
of a Barrack Hut.’’** Walsh, who resented the interference of 
the governor, subsequently seized the fort at Pensacola and re- 
fused to admit a detachment Johnstone had called from Mobile. 
Johnstone therefore had Walsh arrested and examined to ascer- 
tain whether charges of mutiny might not be preferred against 
him. The lieutenant, however, was not held.** While Johnstone 
was still attempting to have Walsh removed from command, 
General Taylor® arrived and despite Johnstone’s protests re- 

81 Gage to Haldimand, January 14, 1767, ibid. 

82 Johnstone to Taylor, December 13, 1766, ibid., B. 22: 186. 


83 Haldimand to Gage, March 25, 1767, ibid., B. 3:16; June 30, 1767, ibid., B. 
3: 90. 

84‘‘List of persons supporting Major Farmar, June 18, 1767,’’ ibid. 

85 Gage to Haldimand, May 8, 1767, ibid., B. 3: 5. 

86 All parties concerned felt themselves aggrieved. ‘‘Major Farmar thought him- 
self sacrificed to Governor Johnstone, and Governor Johnstone charged the general 
(Gage) with partiality to Farmar.’’ Taylor to Haldimand, August 6, 1767, ibid., 
B. 11: 312. 

87 Letter from Gage, March 28, 1766, in Lansdowne manuscripts, vol. 51. 

88 Chief justice Clifton was forced to resign his office because of Johnstone’s 
criticism of his verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ in the Walsh case. He was reinstated, how- 
ever, early in 1768. This is a further illustration of the governor’s quarrelsome 
nature. Not only did he break with the chief justice, but also with the attorney- 
general of the province, E. R. Wegg, whom he suspended on the grounds of negli- 
gence and incapacity, charges which seem never to have been proven. Consult index 
to Mississippi provincial archives; see also Hillsborough to Browne, February 23, 
1768, Publie record office, colonial office papers, 5: 584. 

89 Johnstone states that General Taylor had adopted the idea of the military branch 
being subjected to the civil. Johnstone to Boddington, July 19, 1766, ibid., 5: 583. 
Nevertheless, according to Taylor’s later statement, this was not correct. ‘‘I know 
of no advantage to the government from this Command from the Civil Governors’’ 
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tained Walsh.” The brigadier had been instructed by Gage to 
examine the conduct of Walsh and to give him a private repri- 
mand or bring him to trial if found guilty. If, however, Walsh 
should not be guilty of a military crime, the dispute was to be 
‘‘dropped,’’” and this course appears to have been followed. 
Yet another problem perplexed the officials of the recently 
occupied territory, — that of conciliating the Indians. Since the 
French had been successful in their management and since the 
Indians were still attached to the former’s interests, it was im- 
perative that the English effect an adjustment with these nations 
immediately, especially in view of the fact that but two depleted 
regiments and as many ruinous forts were available as barriers 
against possible attacks of Choctaw and Creeks, the former cap- 
able of assembling six thousand fighting men and the latter 
approximately thirty-six hundred.” The problem presented an 
acute phase immediately upon the occupation of Mobile. <Ac- 
cording to custom the French had summoned the Creek and 
Choctaw nations to an annual congress to be held at that place 
about the first of November, 1763, for the purpose of distributing 
the annual presents. As the Indians had begun to assemble be- 
fore the end of October, the French officials requested Farmar not 
to land his troops until after the meeting had adjourned. Far- 
mar, however, insisted upon disembarking and assuming control 
of the congress, which was his prerogative in consequence of the 
cession. He presided over the congress during the succeeding 
weeks, aided by the former French officers." As the govern- 
ment had not as yet issued any orders in regard to general In- 
dian management, Farmar deemed it wise to adopt a policy 
similar to that of the French.* There followed an earnest at- 
over the king’s troops; ‘‘that the King’s troops raised and paid by Great Britain 
should be merely body-guards in the Provinces.’’ Taylor to Haldimand, February 


13, 1768, in Canadian archives, B. 11: 365. 

99 Johnstone to Taylor, July 26, 1766, in Publie record office, colonial office papers, 
5: 583. 

%1 Gage to Taylor, September 29, 1766, in Canadian archives, B. 2-2: 131. 

92 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 7 ff. 

98 Tbid., 1: 14, 1: 185. In view of Pontiae’s rebellion this was an important con- 
sideration. It was the opinion of authorities that a considerable military force 
should be quartered in the province not only to avert possible counter attacks from 
the Spanish but also to crush any possible Indian uprising. 
papers in the reign of George the third, 1: 418. 

%4 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 11. 
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tempt on the part of the British, with the cordial coéperation of 
the French, to prepare the Indians for a peaceful reception of 
British sovereignty.” This was partially accomplished by the 
promise to supply the Indians in accordance with the French 
custom, a policy which, as has already heen pointed out, entailed 
a heavy expense. 

In the instructions” to Governor Johnstone, which were is- 
sued in November, 1763, and which he brought with him to West 
Florida a year later, a general Indian policy was outlined. 
Among other things provisions were to be made for the gaining 
of definite information concerning the neighboring tribes. A 
proper person was to be appointed to hold congresses with the 
nations for the purpose of promising them protection and friend- 
ship. These instructions further reflect the principles as em- 
bodied in the royal proclamation of October 7, 1763," which 
provided that the Indians were not to be disturbed in the pos- 
session of their territory, and that trade was to be free and open 
to all persons obtaining a license from the governor or com- 
mander-in-chief of the colony. All traders, moreover, were 
bound to observe such regulations as should be proclaimed for 
the benefit of the trade. 

Prior to the announcement of the proclamation in America, a 
congress of all the nations of the south had been convened at 
Augusta November 7, 1763.°° At this meeting the Choctaw and 
the Creeks, especially the latter, had asked for definite boundary 
lines in the south, beyond which the British might not intrude. 
They received the reply that nothing could be adjusted there 
until the ‘‘appointed governors for those countries’’ should 
arrive.” Upon the coming of Governor Johnstone of the new 
province of West Florida, therefore, about a year after the 
on Indian presents. Five thousand pounds were necessary for the Choctaw nation 
alone, where the English government had allowed but fifteen hundred. Jbid., 1: 150. 

95 See Farmar’s address to the Creeks, and also talks given to the Choctaw by 
Farmar and Dabaddie at Mobile November 14, 1763. Mississippi provincial archives, 

: 80-91. 
: 96 + to Governor Johnstone, December 7, 1763, in Public record office, 
colonial office papers, 5: 201. 

97 Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 122. 

98 For an account of the congress, which convened November 7, 1763, see State 
records of North Carolina (Clark ed. — Winston, 1895), 11: 182 ff. 

99 Ibid., 11: 195. 
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general meeting at Augusta, negotiations were immediately be- 
gun by the calling of congresses with the Choctaw and the 
Creeks respectively. Since the meeting at Mobile in 1763 the 
Choctaw had remained quiet.’ But the Creeks about Pensacola 
were exceedingly jealous of their lands and still retained their 
suspicion of the English. They claimed all the land about the 
fort with the exception of a small tract immediately adjacent, 
which had been ceded to the Spaniards. Furthermore, they 
threatened to attack the English as soon as the latter should 
begin to settle the region.’*“ The Creeks also prohibited the 
earrying of any goods from Pensacola into their country.'” 

The congress for the Choctaw was convened at Mobile March 
26, 1765, and that for the Creeks at Pensacola May 26, 1765. 
The two momentous problems were those of trade and boundary, 
and both, through the codperation of John Stuart, superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs in the southern district, were amicably 
settled. The traders to both nations agreed to be bound by 
certain regulations.*°* The Choctaw surrendered a generous 
portion of territory,” in contrast to the narrow, sandy strip 
surrendered by the Creeks.’ The latter, however, promised to 
augment their cession at the end of four years if the English 
fulfilled their promises.’ 

At the time of the Choctaw encampment at Mobile in 1765, 
the Creeks captured several members of that tribe, murdered 

100 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 119. 

101 Tbid., 1: 142, 143. 

102 Jbid., 1: 165, 

103 Jbid.; Stuart to Pownall, August 24, 1765, in Lansdowne manuscripts, vol. 60. 

104 In consequence of the terms of the proclamation the Indian country was over- 
run with traders. Stuart drew up a set of regulations to attempt to lessen the num- 
ber and to regulate the trade. The number of undertraders employed by the licensed 
traders was fixed and persons wandering among the Indians were not to be harbored. 
A uniform tariff was to be observed and the trade was to be transacted within the 
Indian towns. ‘‘Copy of the regulations of trade,’’ enclosed in Stuart’s letter to 
the governors, March 31, 1765, Publie record office, colonial office papers, 323.23. 

105 This territory comprised approximately the area comprehended by Mobile bay, 
Tombigbee river, west along the Buckatanne river to the Pascagoula river; down that 
river to within twelve leagues of the sea and as far west as the Choctaw had a right 
to grant. Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 184. 

106 Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, 244 ff.; Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 184 ff. 


107 Tbid., 1: 185; Stuart to Pownall, August 24, 1765, in Lansdowne manuscripts, 
vol. 60. 
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ten and refused to return the others." War ensued between 
these two nations, which affected West Florida to the extent of 
retarding somewhat the Indian trade and of postponing the 
survey of the boundary line.’” Johnstone’s policy in regard to 
this strife became an important issue during the next few years, 
reflecting in a measure the old strife between the executive in 
West Florida and the military authorities. His theory was that 
the Creeks were to be feared, that they ‘‘must be chastised, if 
we expect Settlements in these Parts to flourish; if we expect 
to keep any future consequence with the other Indian Na- 
tions.’’"*° His plan was secretly to induce, by large presents, 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Cherokee to unite against the 
Creeks and to withdraw English traders from that nation.’ 
He was most energetic in attempting to win recruits to his plan 
of crushing the power of the Creeks. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the military arm of the government would doubtless 
have agreed to codperate, but curiously enough, that branch of 
the service opposed his plan. General Gage, for example, used 
all his powers ‘‘to prevent the Nation being plunged headlong 
into an unprofitable War with Savages’’ and declared that if 
Johnstone was determined to bring on a war ‘‘let him answer 
the consequences.’’*'*? This view likewise found strong support 
in the British ministry, which sent warning notes to all Amer- 
ican officials in the southern provinces to preserve peace.’ 
This combined opposition of army officials and the government 
prevented the execution of the governor’s plan. The war con- 
tinued, however, beyond the administration of Johnstone — who 
was recalled partly on account of his policy —and remained a 
source of embarassment to future provincial and Indian officials. 

Notwithstanding the politico-military strife in the province 
the completion of the machinery of civil government was 

108 Stuart to Pownall, August 24, 1765, in Lansdowne manuscripts, vol. 60; Mis- 
sissippi provincial archives, 1: 524. See also Alvord, Mississippi valley in British 
politics, 2: 61 ff. 

109 The line had not been surveyed in 1770 on account of the war. Stuart to 
Durnford, January 4, 1770, Publie record office, colonial office papers, 5.87. 

110 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 511. 

111 Ibid. 

112 Gage to Taylor, December 18, 1766, in Canadian archives, B. 2-2: 137; Shel- 
burne to Stuart, September 13, 1766, Lansdowne manuscripts, vol. 53. 

113 Shelburne to Grant, December 11, 1766, ibid.; Stuart to Haldimand, June 7, 
1767, Canadian archives, B. 11: 281. 
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undertaken. Already the necessary courts of justice had been 
set up, including courts of ordinary chancery, admiralty, and 
the supreme court, the last named consisting of the governor 
and council."** On August 18, 1766, moreover, the governor in 
accordance with the provisions of the proclamation of 1763 and 
‘‘in consideration of the Want of Several Laws adapted to the 
Constitution’’ of the province, and in response to a petition 
from the jurors of the assizes of Pensacola and of the inhab- 
itants of Mobile, issued a proclamation’ calling for the election 
of the first representative assembly in West Florida. The pop- 
ulation was yet small, Johnstone’s estimate, which was probably 
too optimistic, in that year placing it at from eighteen hundred 
to two thousand.’** At the time of the occupation in 1763 the 
English officers in command reported the population as hardly 
worthy of a settled government.’*’ In view of the small number 
of freeholders, therefore, the governor announced that the head 
of every household should have the privilege of a voice in the 
selection of representatives. The province was divided into 
three electoral districts, that of Pensacola, including all the ter- 
ritory east of the Perdido river except the township known as 
Campbelltown, which formed the second electoral district, and 
that of Mobile, comprising all the territory to the west of the 
Perdido river. Pensacola and Mobile each were entitled, by the 
governor’s proclamation, to six representatives, and Campbell- 
town to two.**® 

Elections were held in the three districts and on November 3, 
the day appointed in the governor’s proclamation, the members 
elect gathered in Pensacola, where the necessary oaths were 
administered by the council, after which this second branch of 
the assembly was formally organized by the selection of Francis 
Pousset as speaker. 

In the course of perfecting its organization, however, it he- 
came necessary for the assembly to pass upon the merits of a 

114 Sidgwick to Gordon, January 7, 1765, Publie record office, colonial office papers, 
5.574. 


115 Minutes of the first assembly of the province of West Florida, manuseript in 
general land office, Washington, D. C. 

116 Mississippi provincial archives, 1: 444. 

117 Tbid., 1: 142. 

118 Minutes of the first assembly of the province of West Florida. 
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contested election in Campbelltown, the smallest of the three 
districts." Among the first committees appointed was that on 
privileges and elections; it was to this committee that there was 
referred the petition of Dr. John Lorimer of Pensacola, who 
appeared to be an unsuccessful candidate for assemblyman from 
Campbelltown, his opponent, David Williams, having been 
granted a certificate of election by the deputy provost marshal. 
In Lorimer’s petition it was alleged that despite the fact that 
the face of the returns gave him a clear majority, the marshal 
had ‘‘taken upon himself by the Sole advice of the said David 
Williams or his friends, to alter the said poll in such a manner 
that he might return the said David Williams as member for 
saidtownship . . .’’ On the basis of the committee’s report, 
and after hearing the testimony of the candidates, the house 
expelled Williams and awarded the seat to Lorimer. At the 
same time Williams was called before the bar of the house and 
reprimanded for his insolence, and the marshal who issued the 
false return was discharged from office.’”° 

No very great significance may be attached to the enactments 
in this first session of the legislature. They reflect something, 
however, of the conditions of the province which were apparent- 
ly similar to the early beginnings of every government. Acts 
were passed by the council and assembly providing for the reg- 
ulating of servants, the clearing of the town of Mobile of of- 
fensive weeds, and for cleaning the streets of Pensacola." <A 
code regulating negroes and slaves was deemed necessary and 
enacted, and acts restraining drunkenness and regulating the 
sale of liquor were passed. A law designed to encourage for- 
eigners to settle in the province was enacted early in the first 
session of the assembly. Grants of duties to be applied towards 
supporting the government of the province were likewise made. 
The assembly was prorogued by the governor on January 3, 
1767, to February 23. On the whole the relations between the 
house and the executive were not unfriendly. No very serious 
controversies developed, if we may judge from the minutes of 
the assembly. This appears in striking contrast to the gov- 


119 Minutes of the first assembly of the province of West Florida. 
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ernor’s relations to other branches of the public service in the 
colony. 

The turmoil in the province was greatly minimized by the re- 
eall of Governor Johnstone early in 1767. The history of the 
province in the successive periods of military and civil régimes 
is a record of mismanagement, conflicts of jurisdiction, and petty 
quarrels. The British government intended West Florida as a 
home for the surplus population of the older colonies, and as a 
possible source of profit for Great Britain. Nevertheless the 
generally unfavorable conditions, as reflected in the facts above 
narrated, augured poorly for the early prosperity of the prov- 
ince. The population remained scanty, commerce had not yet 
developed satisfactorily, Indian relations had not been fully ad- 
justed and the civil government was still in the experimental 
stage. 

CLARENCE E. Carter 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OHIO 





HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
NORTHWEST, 1916-1917 


The region included in the following survey of historical ac- 
tivities for the year ending October 1, 1917, is the same as that 
covered in previous surveys. There has been a noticeable cur- 
tailment in the total product of historical writing and in the 
scope of the activities of historical agencies in this region during 
the last few months. The war is no doubt responsible for this 
falling off. The increased cost of all the materials for printing 
has made necessary some retrenchment on the part of historical 
societies; and the keen interest in current events of world im- 
portance has tended to crowd out the printing of articles on local 
and regional history in general publications. 


PROGRESS AND ACTIVITIES OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Minnesota historical society hopes soon to be fully in- 
stalled in its handsome new building. The annual support of 
the society was increased from twenty thousand to twenty-five 
thousand dollars by an act of the last legislature. 

Two new members of the executive council of the society were 
chosen at the stated meeting on October 9, 1916, namely, Mr. 
William W. Cutler and Mr. Victor Robertson, who were selected 
to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of James J. Hill and 
Edward C. Stringer. About the same time Mr. Franklin F. 
Holbrook was appointed field agent for the society,—an ap- 
pointment which marks a new development in the work of the 
institution. It is the plan that Mr. Holbrook will ultimately 
visit each county in the state for the purpose of investigating 
the county and other local archives, and of searching for mate- 
rials of historical value in the possession of the citizens of the 
community. It will also be his purpose to acquaint the people 
with the work of the society and enlist their assistance in pro- 
moting the cause of state and local history. 

The membership roll of the Minnesota historical society on 
December 31, 1916, contained the names of 509 persons, which is 
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a very material gain over the number for the corresponding 
date one year earlier. Moreover, at each meeting of the execu- 
tive council during the past nine months there have been many 
additions to the membership roll. The library on December 31, 
1916, contained 81,239 accessions, in addition to about 43,000 
unaccessioned items, mostly pamphlets. It is a source of grat- 
ification to those in charge of the society that the library is being 
used more and more by investigators engaged in serious re- 
search work. 

At the stated meeting of the executive council on December 
11 memorial addresses in honor of Major Return I. Holeombe 
and Captain Henry A. Castle were delivered by Mr. Warren 
Upham and Mr. Gideon S. Ives, respectively; and a paper on 
‘*Banking in Minnesota in the territorial period’’ was read by 
Mr. Sydney A. Patchin. The annual meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 15, at which time Mr. Joseph G. Pyle delivered a memorial 
address in honor of the late James J. Hill. A report on his 
work as field agent was presented by Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook 
at the stated meeting on April 9. 

By an act of the last general assembly the permanent annual 
support of the state historical society of lowa was increased 
four thousand dollars, making a total of twenty-four thousand 
dollars. This increase, like that of the Minnesota society, will 
be fully absorbed in meeting the increased prices of materials, 
and will not, for the present at least, make possible any impor- 
tant enlargements in the activities of the society. 

Mr. John E. Briggs has become a permanent member of the 
staff of the state historical society of Iowa. He is at present 
engaged in the preparation of a biography of the late Congress- 
man William P. Hepburn. During the past summer Mr. Louis 
B. Schmidt of the Iowa state college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts at Ames and Mr. Thomas Teakle of Des Moines spent some 
time at Iowa City pursuing research under the direction of the 
society. The former is preparing a history of agriculture in 
Iowa, while the latter has completed a volume dealing with the 
Spirit Lake massacre. Mr. C. R. Aurner has completed his six 
volume history of education in Iowa and has prepared several 
short articles on subjects in educational history. The researches 
of the society during the past few months, partly by accident 
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and partly by design, have been largely directed along the line 
of the military history of the state. 

In January, in response to the request made in a joint resolu- 
tion of the general assembly, the superintendent of the society, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, with the assistance of members 
of the research staff, prepared and directed the publication of 
a manual of legislative procedure for the use of the members 
of the state legislature. The society has furnished data to the 
Iowa branch office of the United press association for use in 
preparing short articles on lowa history which are supplied to 
certain newspapers of the state. 

No important changes or developments have occurred in the 
work of the historical department of Iowa at Des Moines. Last 
fall Curator Edgar R. Harlan codperated with the town plan- 
ning committee of Des Moines in choosing suitable names with 
a local historical significance for the new driveways in the pro- 
posed boulevard system for the city. He also gave much atten- 
tion to the plans for the historical film production entitled ‘‘The 
wild rose of Iowa.’’ During the past summer he has been very 
active in behalf of the marking of historic sites, including the 
marking of the Mormon trail across the state. 

At the annual meeting of the state historical society of Mis- 
souri in December, 1916, Mr. Walter B. Stevens of St. Louis 
was elected president. The society is planning a meeting on 
January 8, 1918, to commemorate the presentation to congress 
of Missouri’s first petition for statehood. 

No changes in the organization or scope of activities of the 
Missouri historical society at St. Louis have occurred during 
the past year. 

At its last session the legislature of Kansas increased the 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Kansas state 
historical society five hundred dollars and increased the book 
fund three hundred dollars. The society is preparing the four- 
teenth volume of its Collections for publication at an early date. 

Mr. Addison E. Sheldon was elected secretary and superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska state historical society at the annual 
meeting held on January 11, 1917, and Mr. Samuel C. Bassett 
was chosen president. At this meeting the principal address 
was one by General Nelson A. Miles. The society has taken 
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steps to secure photographs of all the Nebraska soldiers in the 
present war. 

The biennial meeting of the department of history of South 
Dakota was held on January 23, 1917, at which time the prin- 
cipal speaker was Mr. Abraham L. Van Osdel, who spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘ Aboriginal highways in South Dakota.’’ The 
department has begun the development of a genealogical library. 

A movement is on foot in Montana to reorganize the state his- 
torical society which has been practically inactive for several 
years. Furthermore, the chancellor of the university has ap- 
pointed a ‘‘University commission on Montana history’’ con- 
sisting of F. H. Garver, chairman, A. L. Stone, M. L. Wilson, 
H. H. Swain, and P. C. Phillips. The main object of the com- 
mission is to publish a quarterly series of monographs relative 
to the history of the state, the first number of which it is hoped 
will appear in January, 1918. 


PUBLICATIONS OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The publications of historical societies in this region issued 
during the past year may be listed in a comparatively short 
space. The activities of the Minnesota historical society along 
this line have been confined to the quarterly periodical known 
as the Minnesota history bulletin. In the pages of this publica- 
tion there have appeared the following articles: ‘‘ Recollections 
of Minnesota experiences,’’ by Theodore E. Potter; ‘‘Captain 
Henry A. Castle,’’ by Gideon S. Ives; ‘‘ Return Ira Holeombe,’’ 
by Warren Upham; ‘‘The Monroe doctrine and the war,’’ by 
Carl Becker; and ‘‘Some possibilities of historical field work,’’ 
by Franklin F. Holbrook. In addition, the February number 
contains the following notes and documents: a brief sketch of the 
life of Michelle Dufault, by Theodore H. Beaulieu; a lawyer’s 
view of the Kensington rune stone, presented in a letter from 
Charles C. Willson; a letter discussing relations with western 
Canada; and some data relative to the genesis of the republican 
party in Minnesota. A supplement to the February number of 
the Bulletin contains the Nineteenth annual report of the society 
for the years 1915 and 1916. 

Further progress is reported by the Minnesota historical so- 
ciety in the compilation of a work on ‘‘Minnesota geographic 
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names,’’ by Warren Upham; while a three volume work on the 
history of Minnesota, by William W. Folwell, is nearing com- 
pletion. 

In December, 1916, the state historical society of Iowa issued 
a volume on Statute law-making in Iowa (xviii, 718 p.), edited 
by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.* As was the case with the preced- 
ing volumes in the same series, the book is the joint work of sev- 
eral authors, the various papers being: ‘‘ History and organiza- 
tion of the legislature in Iowa,’’ by John E. Briggs ; ‘‘ Law-making 
powers of the legislature in lowa,’’ by Benjamin F. Shambaugh; 
‘‘Methods of statute law-making in Iowa,’’ by O. K. Patton; 
‘‘Form and language of statutes in Iowa,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee ; 
‘*Codification of statute law in Iowa,’’ by Dan E. Clark; ‘‘ Inter- 
pretation and construction of statutes in Iowa,’’ by O. K. Patton; 
‘“‘The drafting of statutes,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘The com- 
mittee system,’’ by Frank E. Horack; and ‘‘Some abuses con- 
nected with statute law-making,’’ by Ivan L. Pollock. In Octo- 
ber, 1917, the society distributed a biography, written by Dan E. 
Clark, of Samuel Jordan Kirkwood (xiv, 464 p.), governor of 
Iowa during the civil war and later United States senator and 
secretary of the interior. 

The quarterly publication of the society, known as the Jowa 
journal of history and politics, has contained the following ar- 
ticles during the past year: ‘‘The opening of the Des Moines 
valley to settlement,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘Indian agents in 
Towa: agents at the Winnebago, Council Bluffs, St. Peter’s, and 
Tama agencies,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher; ‘‘Special legislation in 
Iowa,’’ by Ivan L. Pollock; ‘‘ Recent liquor legislation in Iowa,’’ 
by Dan E. Clark; ‘‘ History of the Congregational church of Iowa 
City,’’ by Joseph S. Heffner; ‘‘The executive veto in Iowa,’’ by 
Jacob A. Swisher; ‘‘ History and constitution of the Icarian com- 
munity,’’ translated by Thomas Teakle; ‘‘ The enlistment of Iowa 
troops during the civil war,’’ by John E. Briggs; ‘‘The military- 
Indian frontier, 1830-1835,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher; ‘‘Council 
with the Sac and Fox Indians in 1840,’’ ‘‘ The Iowa loan of 1861,’’ 
by Ivan L. Pollock; and ‘‘The legislation of the thirty-seventh 
general assembly of Iowa,’’ by Frank E. Horack. 

During the summer the state historical society of Iowa began 


1 Reviewed ante, 4: 266. 
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the publication of a series of small pamphlets which will be con- 
tinued indefinitely, under the title of Jowa and war. Since these 
pamphlets are in no sense a monographic series, bibliographical 
data and academical citation of sources are omitted. Their con- 
tents are none the less based upon critical studies and reliable 
sources of information. The first four pamphlets in this series 
are: Old Fort Snelling, by Mareus L. Hansen; Enlistments 
from Iowa during the civil war, by John E. Briggs; The Iowa 
civil war loan, by Ivan L. Pollock; and Equipment of the Iowa 
troops in the civil war, by Cyril B. Upham. 

The society now has in press a volume on Marches of the dra- 
goons in the Mississippi valley, by Louis Pelzer, being an account 
of the marches and activities of the first United States dragoons 
between 1833 and 1850; and a volume on Old Fort Snelling, by 
Marcus L. Hansen, including a discussion of the relation of the 
fort to the early development of the northwest. 

The only publication issued by the historical department of 
Iowa at Des Moines during the period under discussion is Down- 
ing’s ctl war diary (vi, 325 p.), edited by Olynthus B. Clark. 
This diary was kept by Sergeant Alexander G. Downing of 
company E, eleventh Iowa infantry, and presents an excellent 
view of many important campaigns of the war from the stand- 
point of the soldier in the ranks. The quarterly periodical called 
Annals of Iowa has been indefinitely discontinued. 

The following contributions are to be found in the pages of the 
Missouri historical review, published at Columbia by the state 
historical society of Missouri: ‘‘ Letters of Carl Schurz, B. Gratz 
Brown, James S. Rollins, G. G. Vest et al., Missourians, from the 
private papers and correspondence of Senator James Rood Doo- 
little of Wisconsin,’’ contributed by Duane Mowry; ‘‘ Howard 
county has two centennial celebrations,’’ by Walter Ridgway; 
‘*Letters of Edward Bates and the Blairs,’’ contributed by Duane 
Mowry; ‘‘Missouri’s centennial celebration,’’ ‘‘How Missouri 
counties, towns, and streams were named,’’ by David W. Eaton; 
‘*Missouri’s centennial,’’ by Walter B. Stevens; ‘‘Missouri and 
the Santa Fe trade,’’ by F. F. Stephens; ‘‘ Missourians abroad: 
Major General John J. Pershing,’’ by Ivan H. Epperson; ‘‘A 
state flower for Missouri,’’ by Marie L. Goodman; and ‘‘ Adair 
county historical society,’’ by E. M. Violette. 
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A handsome volume published by the Missouri historical soci- 
ety located in St. Louis is one entitled Three years among the In- 
dians and Mezicans (316 p.), and edited with notes and bio- 
graphical sketches by Walter B. Douglas. It is a reprint of a 
book by General Thomas James of Monroe county, Illinois, orig- 
inally published in 1846. The first two chapters have a bearing 
on the history of this region in that they deal with the author’s 
experiences in the fur trade on the upper Missouri river in 1809 
and 1810. 

The only publication of the Kansas state historical society 
during the period under review is the Twentieth biennial report 
of the board of directors for the two years ending June 30, 1916. 
In addition to the report, the pamphlet contains the proceedings 
at the annual meetings of the society in 1915 and 1916, and a 
comprehensive ‘‘History of Kansas newspapers,’’ compiled by 
William E. Connelley. 

Volume XVIII of the Collections of the Nebraska state his- 
torical society has just been issued, but failed to reach the writer 
in time for further mention in this article. The state depart- 
ment of history of South Dakota has not issued any publications 
during the past year. The state historical society of North Da- 
kota published a Bulletin containing an illustrated description 
of the museum and library of the society at Bismarck. 

The Montana historical and miscellaneous library at Helena 
has recently issued volume eight of the Contributions to the his- 
torical society of Montana (376 p.).2 It contains the following 
papers: ‘‘Partial sketch of the civil and military service of 
Major Martin Maginnis,’’ ‘‘Wilbur Fisk Sanders,’’ by A. K. 
McClure; ‘‘ Diary of Colonel Samuel Word,” ‘‘ Holding up a ter- 
ritorial legislature,’’ by Martin Barrett; ‘‘Montana’s pioneer 
courts,’? by W. Y. Pemberton; ‘‘Pioneer lumbering in Mon- 
tana,’’ by A. M. Holter; ‘‘Capt. Townsend’s battle on the Pow- 
der river,’’ by David B. Weaver; ‘‘Montana’s early history,’’ 
by Mrs. W. J. Beall; ‘‘My trip on the Imperial in 1867,’’ by 
John Napton; ‘‘Boundary survey between Montana and Da- 
kota,’’ by William Crenshaw; ‘‘Changing the name of Edgerton 
county,’’ by W. Y. Pemberton; and ‘‘Trip through the Rocky 


2 To be reviewed later. 
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? 
mountains,’’ by A. G. Brackett. Nearly one-half the bdok 
is occupied with portions of the ‘‘ Bradley manuscript.’ 

In listing the publications of historical societies mention 
should be made of a number of articles bearing on the history 
of this region which have appeared in publications of societies 
and associations outside of the trans-Mississippi northwest. In 
the Misstsstpp1 Vauitey Hisrorican Review there have been the 
following articles on subjects entirely within this field: ‘* Addi- 
tional notes on the Verendrye enigmas,’’ by Doane Robinson, 
Charles E. DeLand, and Orin G. Libby;* and ‘‘The separation 
of Nebraska and Kansas from the Indian territory,’’ by Roy 
Gittinger.* Other articles which touch the field incidentally are: 
‘*Effects of secession upon the commerce of the Mississippi val- 
ley,’’ by E. Merton Coulter;* ‘‘Southern railroads and western 
trade, 1840-1850,’’ by R. S. Cotterill; ° ‘‘Settlement and develop- 
ment of the lead and zine mining region of the driftless area 
with special reference to Jo Daviess county, Illinois,’’ by B. H. 
Schockel ;* and ‘‘Spanish influence in the west during the Amer- 
ican revolution,’’ by James A. James.* Among the notes and 
documents are some ‘‘Notes on the discovery of gold in the 
northwest,’’ by P. C. Phillips and H. A. Trexler.° 

The only paper in the Proceedings of the Mississippi valley 
historical association for 1915-1916 which comes within the scope 
of this review is the address by Dunbar Rowland on ‘‘The Mis- 
sissippi valley in American history.’’ Other papers read at the 
meetings which contain data concerning the history of this re- 
gion are printed only by title, having been printed in full in 
various other publications. 

‘*The cow country,’’ by Frederic L. Paxson; and ‘‘The north- 
ern railroads, April, 1861,’’ by Carl R. Fish, are two articles 
which ‘have appeared during the past year in the American his- 
torical review which have a bearing, direct or incidental, on the 
field covered by this paper. Among the documents will be found 


8 Ante, 3: 143-161, 368-400. 


4 Ante, 3: 442-462. 
5 Ante, 3: 275-301. 
6 Ante, 3: 427-442. 
7 Ante, 4: 169-193. 
8 Ante, 4: 193-209. 
® Ante, 4: 89-98. 
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the proceedings of ‘‘The senate debate on the Breckinridge bill 
for the government of Louisiana, 1804,’’ edited by Everett 8. 
Brown. There is also a communication from James Mooney 
in reply to some criticisms of his review of Grinnell’s The fight- 
ing Cheyennes. 

Among the papers in volume one of the Annual report of the 
American historical association for 1914, which has been dis- 
tributed within the past year, are the following: ‘‘The genesis 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ by P. Orman Ray; and ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of classification for archives,’’ by Ethel Virtue, deserib- 
ing the system in use in the archives of Iowa. There is also ‘‘A 
preliminary survey of the more important archives of the terri- 
tory and state of Minnesota,’’ by Herbert A. Kellar. 

A volume in the series of Original narratives of early Amer- 
ican history, published by Charles Scribner’s sons, under the 
auspices of the American historical association, is one entitled 
Early narratives of the northwest, 1634-1699, (xiv, 382 p.), ed- 
ited by Louise Phelps Kellogg.’® The volume contains the orig- 
inal narratives of several early French explorations in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. ‘‘The Minnesota history teachers’ syllabus,’’ 
by C. B. Kuhlmann, is a contribution in the History teacher’s 
magazine. 

A volume on the Economic history of Wisconsin during the 
civil war decade (414 p.), by Frederick Merk," published by the 
state historical society of Wisconsin, contains considerable ma- 
terial concerning the history of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri 
during the same period. In the Proceedings of the same society 
at the annval meeting held in October, 1916,’* there will be found 
among others the following papers: ‘‘New light on the career 
of Captain Nathaniel Pryor,’’ by Joseph B. Thoburn; and ‘‘The 
dream of a northwestern confederacy,’’ by William C. Cochran. 

Among the articles in the Journal of the Illinois state his- 
torical society is a brief sketch by Orrin S. Holt of the career 
of Russell Farnham, who was also a prominent figure in the fur 
trade on the west side of the Mississippi river during the early 
days. A discussion of the ‘‘Origin of the various names of the 
Mississippi river,’’ by P. T. Thompson, appears in the Publica- 


10 Reviewed in this number. 
11 Reviewed in this number. 
12 To be reviewed later. 
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tions of the Louisiana historical society. Volume xvi of the 
Jahrbuch of the German-American historical society of Lilinois 
contains, among others, an article on ‘‘The German element in 
the state of Colorado,’’ by Mildred S. MacArthur.** Special 
mention should be made of the Official letter books of W. C. C. 
Claiborne, 1801-1816," in six volumes, edited by Dunbar Row- 
land and published for the Mississippi history commission. 


OTHER HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A considerable number of publications, other than those of 
historical societies, contain data of more or less importance 
bearing on the history of this region. The following books may 
be mentioned: A boy on the plains and in the Rockies and other 
stories, by William A. Greer (Boston); Journal of the suffer- 
ings and hardships of Capt. Parker H. French’s overland ex- 
pedition to California, 1850, by W. Miles (New York, 26 p.); 
The Ashley-Smith explorations and discovery of a central route 
to the Pacific, 1822-1829, by Harrison C. Dale (Cleveland) ; Buf- 
falo Bill’s own story of his life and deeds, by William E. Cody 
(Chicago) ; A soldier-doctor of our army, James P. Kimball, late 
colonel and assistant surgeon-general, U. S. army, by Maria B. 
Kimball (Boston, 192 p.);** Land tenure in the United States, 
by C. L. Stewart (Urbana, IIL, 135 p.);** A history of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system in the United States, by Eldon C. Evans 
(Chicago, 102 p.);*? The commerce of Louisiana during the 
French régime, 1699-1763, by N. M. Miller Surrey (New York, 
476 p.);** Household manufactures in the United States, 1640- 
1860; a study im industrial history, by Rolla M. Tryon (Chicago, 
xii, 413 p.) ;** History of transportation in the United States be- 
fore 1860, by B. H. Meyer, Caroline E. MacGill, and others 
(Washington, D. C. ) ;*° Mine taxation in the United States, by 
Lewis E. Young (Urbana, III., 275 p.) ;* Galusha A. Grow, father 

13 Reviewed ante, 4: 265. 

14 To be reviewed later. 

15 Reviewed ante, 4: 255. 

16 Reviewed in this number. 

17 To be reviewed later. 
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19 Reviewed in this number. 
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of the homestead law, by Gertrude S. Mathews (Boston, 305 p.) ; * 
Birth of Mormonism, by John Q. Adams (Boston, 106 p.) ;** and 
David Thompson’s narrative of his explorations in North Amer- 
ica, 1784-1812, edited by J. B. Tyrell (Toronto, xeviii, 582 p.). 
From their titles it would appear that the following doctoral 
dissertations (in addition to many of those noted in the writer’s 
survey last year), reported in progress in December, 1916, at 
various American universities, touch this field directly or in- 
directly: ‘‘The history of the admission of new states into the 
union,’’ by Lucia von L. Becker (Chicago) ; ‘‘The confirmation 
of foreign land titles in the acquired territories of the United 
States,’’ by T. P. Martin (Harvard); ‘‘Social aspects of the 
temperance movement in the United States,’’ by Jane I. Newell 
(Wisconsin) ; ‘‘The Norse immigration,’’ by J. O. Hall; ‘‘ Legis- 
lative procedure in the several states,’’ by H. W. Dodds (Penn- 
sylvania) ; ‘‘The development of suffrage in state governments,’’ 
by K. H. Porter (Chicago) ; ‘‘The state governor,’’ by W. W. 
Hollingsworth (California) ; ‘‘State administrative control of 
municipal administration in the United States,’’ by J. R. Doug- 
las (California) ; ‘‘The woollen industry in the Mississippi val- 
ley prior to the introduction of the factory system,’’ by H. H. 
Bass (Harvard) ; ‘‘ History of manufacturing,’’ by F. G. Craw- 
ford (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘The development of prairie agriculture,’’ 
by F. L. Cummings (Chicago) ; ‘‘History of the meat-packing 
industry in the United States,’’ by E. H. Hahne (Harvard); 
‘*Federal and state regulation of the issue of railroad securi- 
ties,’’? by Mary L. Barron (Pennsylvania) ; ‘‘Outline develop- 
ment of state constitutions from 1776 to 1851,’’ by G. V. Bur- 
roughs (Chicago) ; ‘‘The constitutional history of the Louisiana 
purchase, 1803-1812,’’ by E. S. Brown (California); ‘‘Social 
movements, 1825-1860,’’ by Florence Robinson. (Wisconsin) ; 
‘‘The public lands in the thirties,’’ by Marie P. Dickoré (Wis- 
consin) ; ‘‘Keonomic aspects of the campaign of 1860,’’ by G. R. 
Bedenkapp (Columbia) ; ‘‘Recruiting during the civil war,’’ by 
Osborne E. Hooley (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘The period of suspension of 
specie payments in the United States, 1862-1879,’’ by F. D. Gra- 
ham (Harvard) ; ‘‘The liberal republican movement,’’ by E. D. 


22 Reviewed ante, 4: 252. 
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Ross (Cornell) ; ‘‘The mugwumps in the campaign of 1884,’’ by 
H. K. Murphy (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘The history of the independent 
movements in the principal cities of the United States,’’ by C. C. 
Kochenderfer (Cornell) ; ‘‘New England’s influence on eduea- 
tion and religion in the west, 1815-1860,’’ by C. B. Goodykoontz 
(Harvard); ‘‘Organized railroad-booming in the Mississippi 
valley, 1837-1857,’’ by R. 8. Cotterill (Wisconsin) ; ‘The Men- 
nonites of Kansas,’’ by H. E. Jensen (Chicago) ; and ‘‘The his- 
tory of Protestant missions to the Sioux and Chippewa In- 
dians,’’ by L. F. Jackson (Harvard). 

The following articles which have appeared in periodicals may 
be listed: ‘*The veto power of the state governor,’’ by John A. 
Fairlie, in the American political science review, August, 1917; 
‘‘The use of private tokens for money inthe United States,’’ by 
B. W. Barnard, in the Quarterly journal of economics, August, 
1917; ‘‘The private coinage of gold tokens in the south and 
west,’’ by B. W. Barnard, in the South atlantic quarterly, April, 
1917; ‘‘Manuel Lisa,’’ by Cardinal Goodwin, in Overland, Feb- 
ruary, 1917; ‘‘Famous pony express riders,’’ by R. N. Reeves, 
in Overland, December, 1916; ‘‘Tragedy of the Donner party,’’ 
by Alice Stevens, in Overland, January, 1917; ‘‘ Pathfinders of 
°49,’’ by Mrs. A. Irby, in Overland, February, 1917; ‘‘Path of 
Hennepin,’’ by Randolph Edgar, in the Bellman, January, 1917; 
‘‘Our preparations for the war with Mexico, 1846-1848,’’ by Jus- 
tin H. Smith, in the Military historian and economist, January, 
1917; ‘‘A chapter from the Doniphan expedition of 1847,’’ by 
John T. Hughes, in the Journal of the United States cavalry 
association, January, 1917; and ‘‘ History of the church of Jesus 
Christ of latter day saints,’’ by Heman C. Smith, in the Journal 
of American history, July, 1916. 

Some data concerning the Indian tribes which lived in this 
region may be found in the following books which have come to 
the writer’s notice: Taming the Sioux, by F. Fiske (Bismarck, 
North Dakota, 186 p.);** Poems from Sioux and Chippewa 
songs, by Frances Densmore (Washington, D. C., 23 p.) ; Myths 
and legends of the Sioux, by Mrs. M. L. McLaughlin (Bismarck, 
North Dakota, 200 p.); An old Kansas Indian town on the Mis- 
sourt, by G. A. Chandler (Plymouth, Iowa) ; and Stone imple- 
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ments used by Indians in the United States and Canada, by War- 
ren K. Moorehead (Andover, Mass., 448 p.).”° 

In the October-December, 1916, number of the American an- 
thropologist there is an article on ‘‘Indian trap pits along the 
Missouri,’’ by A. Hrdlicka. The July-September, 1916, number 
of the Journal of American folk-lore contains, among others, 
two articles by Alanson Skinner, on ‘‘European tales from the 
plains Ojibwa,’’ and ‘‘Plains Cree tales.’’ Several articles of 
interest, written from the Indians’ viewpoint, may be found in 
the American Indian magazine. 

About the usual amount of material on the history of the vari- 
ous states of this section has been published during the year 
under review, with the exception that the last few months have 
witnessed an appreciable but natural lessening of interest in 
purely local history as reflected in the number of reminiscences 
and recollections published in newspapers, at a time when the 
war is the all-absorbing topic of discussion. The county history 
field seems to have been pretty well worked; at least a smaller 
number of county histories have been noted than during preced- 
ing years. No attempt has been made to list newspaper mate- 
rial or county histories, but the reader is referred to notes which 
may be found in the quarterly publications of the historical soci- 
eties of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 

The following books and pamphlets relating to the history of 
Minnesota may be mentioned: A description of the massacre 
by Sioux Indians in Renville county, Minnesota, August 18-19, 
1862, by Marion P. Satterlee (Minneapolis, 18 p.); Visitin’ 
round in Minnesota, by Caryl B. Storrs (Minneapolis, 175 p.) ; 
Historical sketch of the Grand Army of the Republic in Minne- 
sota from its organization August 1, 1866, to August 1, 1916, by 
Watson W. Hall (16 p.) ; Woman suffrage in Minnesota, by Ethel 
E. Hurd (Minneapolis, 52 p.); The story of Minnesota, by E. 
Dudley Parsons (New York, 336 p.) ;** Our Minnesota; a story 
for children, by Hester M. Pollock (New York, xiii, 373 p.) ; 
Statue of Henry Mower Rice (Washington, 90 p.); Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis, 1866-1916 (Minneapolis, 62 p.) ; 
A half century of progress; Walnut Grove, Minnescta, and vicin- 


25 Reviewed ante, 4: 242. 
26 Reviewed in this number. 
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ity, 1866-1916, by Charles W. Howe (Redwood Falls, Minnesota, 
56 p.) ; Forty wonderful years; Morgan, Minnesota, and vicinity, 
1876-1916, by Charles W. Howe (Redwood Falls, 64 p.); and 
Howe’s souvenir history of Lamberton, Minnesota, by Charles 
W. Howe (Redwood Falls, 98 p.). 

Periodical literature relative to Minnesota history includes 
the following: ‘‘Glimpses into early northwestern history — 
early French forts and footprints on the Mississippi,’’ in the 
Western magazine, November, 1916; ‘‘ Wabasha, Minnesota,’’ by 
C. L. Llewellyn, in the Western magazine, November, 1916; 
‘‘The Minnesota historical society, an exposition of the impor- 
tance of its public work,’’ by Franklin F. Holbrook, in the West- 
ern magazine, March, 1917; a biographical sketch of Alexander 
Ramsey, by Return I. Holcombe, in the Western magazine, 
April, 1917; and ‘‘St. Paul, Red river, and York factory,’’ by 
Aubrey Fullerton, in the Bellman, June, 1917. 

Contributions to the literature of Iowa history are to be noted 
in the following publications: Early days at Council Bluffs, by 
Charles H. Babbitt (Washington, D. C., 96 p.); On the campus, 
by Thomas H. Macbride (Cedar Rapids, 262 p.); Jowa stories: 
book one, by Clarence R. Aurner (Iowa City, 138 p.) ; Recollec- 
tions and sketches of notable lawyers and public men of early 
Iowa, by Edward H. Stiles (Des Moines, 988 p.) ; Jowa manual 
of legislative procedure, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh 
(Des Moines, 223 p.); Six prophets out of the middle west, by 
Frank L. Mott (Grand Junction, Iowa) ; Lest we forget — Annie 
Wittenmyer, by Lucy 8S. Stewart (Evanston, Illinois, 8 p.); Zhe 
W J McGee memorial meeting (Baltimore, 121 p.) ; Jowa troops 
in Mexican border service 1916-1917, by Dick Dreyer (Iowa 
City) ; and Potowonok: an historical sketch of Fort Madison, in 
verse, by Earle S. Smith (Fort Madison). 

In the pages of the Journal of history, published at Lamoni, 
Towa, by the Reorganized church of Jesus Christ of latter day 
saints, there have appeared the following articles, among others: 
‘“‘The great handcart train from Iowa City to Salt Lake City,’’ 
by Frederick Hansen; ‘‘The Mormons,’’ by Alexander Majors; 
‘Pioneer trails across lowa,’’ and a brief history of Lamoni, by 
Heman C. Smith. ‘‘A cycle of stories on Iowa history,’’ by 
Grace Shellenberger, may be found in the July-September, 1916, 
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number of the Jowa library quarterly, where there is also a 
paper on ‘‘Literary Iowa,’’ by Johnson Brigham; while in the 
January-March number John T. Frederick discusses ‘‘lowa’s 
contribution to middle western literature.’’ Articles of some 
historical value which appear in volume xxv of the Iowa geolog- 
ical survey are: ‘‘The pleistocene history of Iowa river valley 
north and west of Iowa City,’’ by M. M. Leighton; and ‘‘ Phys- 
ical features and geologic history of Des Moines valley,’’ by 
James H. Lees. The Proceedings of the Iowa state bar associa- 
tion for 1916 contains biographical sketches of a number of lowa 
lawyers who died during the preceding year. 

Beginning in the January number of The midland: a magazine 
of the middle west, published at Iowa City, there is a series of 
poems by Edwin Ford Piper entitled ‘‘Barbed wire and other 
poems,’’ depicting incidents in the lives of the early settlers in 
this western country. In the February number Nelson A. Craw- 
ford relates some Indian legends under the heading of ‘‘The 
golden dawn time.’’ The January and February numbers of 
The educational digest, published at Anamosa, contain the fol- 
lowing historical articles: ‘‘A sketch of an old log school house 
boy,’’ by Tacitus Hussey ; ‘‘ Lenox college, the old and the new,”’ 
by Arthur H. MeKechnie; ‘‘Old Denmark academy,’’ by John 
Barnes; and an account of the history of the Iowa state teach- 
ers’ association, by Homer H. Seerley. ‘‘The uniform sales act 
and its effect upon the Iowa decisions and statutes,’’ by H. C. 
Horack; and ‘‘The Webb-Kenyon law and beyond,’’ by D. O. 
McGovney, are two papers printed in the Jowa law bulletin. 
The Proceedings of the Iowa society of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution at the conferences in 1916 and 1917, contain in- 
formation concerning the society’s activities along the line of 
the marking of historic sites. 

Books or pamphlets relating to Missouri history include the 
following: The bench and bar of Boone county, Missouri, by 
North Todd Gentry (Columbia); and The story of Missouri 
from the earliest times to the present, revised edition, by Perry 
S. Rader (Jefferson City, 219 p.). Doubtless much other mate- 
rial on the history of Missouri has been published during the 
past year, but unfortunately the writer was unable to secure in- 
formation concerning it through the usual channels. The 
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same is true concerning publications bearing on Kansas history. 

Four books containing Nebraska history have been noted: 
Collection of Nebraska pioneer reminiscences, published by the 
Nebraska society of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Story of Nebraska, by Louise U. Mears (Chicago, 35 p.); The 
backbone of Nebraska; wherein is contained many interesting 
matters pertaining to pioneer and more modern days, by Eu- 
gene OQ. Mayfield (Omaha, 31 p.); and The pageant of Lincoln, 
1917, Nebraska; a semicentennial masque, by Hartley B. Alex- 
ander (Lincoln, 71 p.). 

North Dakota, history and people, is a three volume work by 
Clement A. Lounsberry (Chicago). The Quarterly journal of 
the university of North Dakota contains the following articles 
bearing on the history of that state: ‘‘President Sprague’s ad- 
ministration of the university of North Dakota,’’ by Homer B. 
Sprague; ‘‘Law reform in North Dakota,’’ by Joseph L. Lewin- 
sohn; and ‘‘The geological history of North Dakota,’’ by Arthur 
G. Leonard. 

Two other publications touching the history of particular 
states in this field are: The story of Montana, by Kate H. Fo- 
garty (New York, x, 302 p.); and Pathbreakers and pioneers of 
the Pueblo region, by Milo L. Whittaker (Pueblo, Colorado, 
160 p.). 

ACQUISITION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 


The acquisitions of the Minnesota historical society include 
several thousand papers of the late William H. Houlton, a prom- 
inent business man of Elk River for about fifty years; a num- 
ber of books and papers donated by John B. Sanborn, including 
a manuscript report presented by Father DeSmet to the United 
States commissioners for the negotiation of peace with the Sioux 
Indians in 1868; the minute-book of the Minnesota soldiers’ aid 
society from June 6, 1862, to October 6, 1863; a collection of 
papers of Willis A. Gorman, governor of Minnesota territory 
from 1853 to 1857; a number of letters relative to polities re- 
ceived by Mark H. Dunnell in the late seventies and early 
eighties; a record book and other papers of the Clearwater 
guards, a military company of the civil war period; several hun- 
dred letters and papers of the late Wilford C. Wilson relating 
chiefly to the eleventh Minnesota volunteer infantry; two vol- 
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umes of business accounts formerly the property of John Me- 
Kusick of Stillwater; and three volumes of records of the office 
of surveyor general of logs and lumber for the first district. 

The state historical society of lowa at Iowa City has come into 
possession of some valuable papers of Leonard F. Parker, 
who played a prominent part in the educational history of 
Iowa; and some miscellaneous papers relative to the Mechanics’ 
academy, an early Iowa City institution. The society has re- 
cently installed additional steel vaults for the storage and pres- 
ervation of manuscripts. 

The most notable acquisition of the historical department of 
Iowa at Des Moines is a large collection of the papers of the late 
William B. Allison. The work of arranging and classifying the 
papers of John F. Lacey has been completed. The work on the 
state archives is progressing satisfactorily, and each year more 
and more of this material is made accessible to the investigator. 

The state historical society of Missouri at Columbia has ac- 
quired four hundred volumes of central Missouri newspapers, 
covering the years from 1850 to 1899, from the Edmund Burke 
estate; and eighty volumes of Cass and Bates county news- 
papers. 

The acquisitions of the Missouri historical society of St. Louis 
include a log book of the American fur company, containing 
records of the annual voyages made from St. Louis to the head- 
waters of the Missouri river during the years 1841-1847; manu- 
scripts relating to Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 1778-1798; manu- 
scripts relating to the civil war and the Spanish-American war; 
the records of Company A, an early military organization in St. 
Louis; photographic copies of manuscripts in the archives of the 
Indies, Seville, 1768-1791, and a number of early Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania newspapers. 

The personal letters and papers of the late Samuel Maxwell, 
Samuel Chapman, and Robert W. Furnas, which have been in 
the possession of the Nebraska state historical society for some 
time, are being classified and arranged in such a manner that 
they will be accessible to the historian. 

The department of history of South Dakota has acquired 
copies of a Fort Pierre journal and some Fort Pierre letter- 
books; avd the diary of George W. Dowd, a private in the tenth 
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Minnesota cavalry, during the Indian war in Dakota in 1863- 
1865. 

Each of the societies has of course made many important addi- 
tions to its collection of printed source materials in the form of 
public documents, diaries, records, descriptions of travel, and 
the like. 

As was noted last year the historical societies of Minnesota 
and Iowa are codperating with several other societies in the 
work of calendaring the materials in the archives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., relating to the history of the upper Mississippi valley. 
Each society has received a card calendar, and arrangements 
have been made whereby photostatic copies of the papers and 
documents may be secured by each institution. The work will 
be continued indefinitely, so that in time it will be possible to 
know what materials may be found in the archives at Washing- 
ton relative to the history of each particular state participating 
in the enterprise. 


CELEBRATIONS, PAGEANTS, AND THE MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


Historical pageants, celebrations of important anniversaries 
in state and local history, the marking of historic sites, and the 
erection of monuments in memory of prominent citizens are year 
by year becoming more popular in the region under review. An 
historical pageant was staged in Laird athletic park at North- 
field, Minnesota, by Carleton college on October 14, 1916; while 
a pageant depicting the development of agriculture was por- 
formed in the stadium at Anoka, Minnesota, on August 18 and 
19, 1916. On August 22, 1916, at the Fort Ridgely state park, 
occurred a celebration of the fifty-fourth anniversary of the 
battle of Fort Ridgely. The organization known as the Native 
Sons of Minnesota observed the sixty-eighth anniversary of the 
establishment of Minnesota territory on March 3, 1917. 

The Minnesota legislature at this year’s session authorized 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the feasibility of 
constructing a highway from West St. Paul along the Missis- 
sippi river to Mendota, to be known as the General Sibley me- 
morial highway, in honor of Henry H. Sibley. Late in Septem- 
ber, 1916, oceurred the dedicatory exercises of the monuments 
erected by the state in memory of Minnesota soldiers who lost 
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their lives in the civil war and who are buried in the national 
cemeteries at Little Rock, Memphis, and Andersonville. On 
September 20, 1916, there was unveiled a boulder which marks 
the site of a stockade built by the early settlers of Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota, during the Indian uprising of 1862-1863. 

Iowa Day was observed in the public schools and the state 
educational institutions with appropriate exercises on October 
20, 1916. The seventieth anniversary of the admission of the 
state into the union was widely noted in the newspapers. An 
historical pageant entitled ‘‘Louisiana’’ was performed at 
Knoxville, Iowa, on May 3 and 4, 1917. 

An effort is being made to secure funds with which to erect a 
monument near Story City, Iowa, on the spot where it is said 
once stood the first Norwegian church built west of the Missis- 
sippi river. The marking of the old Mormon trail across Iowa 
has been practically completed under the auspices of the Iowa 
society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, while local 
chapters have taken an interest in the marking of historic sites 
in their respective communities. The general assembly of Iowa 
at its session early this year passed several laws of interest in 
this connection. The sum of fifty thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for the purpose of fireproofing the old capitol building 
at Iowa City. The Dodge memorial association was authorized 
to solicit funds for the erection of a monument to the late Gren- 
ville M. Dodge at Council Bluffs. According to another law, 
the soldiers’ monument on the capitol grounds at Des Moines 
will remain in its present location, while a new site will be 
chosen for the Allison monument. 

Plans for the celebration of the centennial of Missouri’s ad- 
mission into the union are progressing satisfactorily and the co- 
operation of people in all parts of the state is being enlisted. 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the formation of Adair county, 
Missouri, was observed at Kirksville early in November. A 
number of centennial celebrations have been held by the various 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal church in Missouri. 
The Baptists and Presbyterians have also celebrated centennials 
in a number of communities. Moberly celebrated its semicen- 
tennial on September 27, 1916. The golden jubilee of the Mis- 
souri press association was held at Kansas City about the middle 
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of September, 1916. The Francois ary monument has 
been restored during the past year. 

The semicentennial of admission into the union was properly 
celebrated by Nebraska. The exact date of the anniversary, 
March 1, was observed by the legislature and the public schools. 
At the Aksarben festival in Omaha in October there was pre- 
sented a pageant of Nebraska history, under the direction of 
Mr. John L. Webster, at that time president of the Nebraska 
state historical society. President and Mrs. Wilson were guests 
of Omaha on this occasion. The main feature of the celebration 
occurred at Lincoln on June 12-14 under the direction of the 
state historical society, the state university, and the Lincoln 
commercial club. The historical society arranged an historical 
exhibit in the city auditorium which was visited by thousands of 
people. Moving pictures and lantern slides depicting episodes 
in Nebraska history were shown. Lectures were given after- 
noon and evening by the superintendent of the society, Mr. A. E. 
Sheldon. The most interesting phase of the three days’ cele- 
bration was a pageant entitled ‘‘Nebraska: a semicentennial 
masque.’’ 

The marking of the Oregon trail in Nebraska will be con- 
tinued as rapidly as appropriations for that purpose will allow. 
In this work the Nebraska state historical society codperates 
with the various patriotic societies of the state. 

Due largely to the activities of Mr. F. H. Garver of the state 
normal school at Dillon, much interest in the marking of historic 
sites has been aroused in Montana. The Mullen trail, a famous 
government wagon road running from old Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, to Walla Walla, Washington, has recently been marked at 
eight different places by monuments about twelve feet in height 
and costing from $1500 to $2000 each. A monument has been 
erected at Goodereek to mark the spot where gold was first dis- 
covered in Montana. Nine markers, some temporary and some 
permanent, have been placed along the route of the Custer ex- 
pedition and the Bozeman expedition of 1874. About twenty 
camps and several battlefields along these routes have been 
identified. 

Dan Expert CLark 
Srate Historicau Society or Iowa 
Towa City 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
LIFE AND JOURNAL OF JOHN SUTHERLAND 


John Sutherland, the writer of the journal from which the 
subjoined pages are extracted, was born August 17, 1819, in 
Wayne county near Richmond, Indiana. When he was fifteen 
years of age his family moved to the northern part of the state, 
settling on land near Rolling Prairie, La Porte county, Indiana. 
That he could take advantage of such education as was afforded 
him is shown by his diary, for the entries through the final months 
of 1840 betray, as well in the improved spelling and grammar and 
the broadening vocabulary as in the recorded impressions, the 
influence which his attendance at the Michigan City institute was 
exercising upon him. He married Eliza Piper, a friend of his 
boyhood, to whom many allusions are made in the journal. He 
became one of the well-known men of the county, especially in 
agricultural circles. For many years he was prominently con- 
nected with the state board of agriculture, serving for a period 
as president; he acted for several years as one of the trustees 
of Purdue university and promoted actively nearly all local af- 
fairs of public interest. His death occurred on June 15, 1886, 
at La Porte, Indiana, where he had resided for a number of 
years. 

His journal, after having been preserved for seventy-five 
years in the family of the writer, was rescued from the flames 
of the rubbish-heap by Miss Jennie Jessup, librarian of the 
La Porte library. The first third of the copy book in which the 
journal is entered served young Sutherland as an exercise book 
for arithmetic. His struggles with the rule of extraction of 
roots, the single and double rule of three, and vulgar fractions, 
together with the miseries of composition day, afford an inter- 
esting insight into the type of instruction furnished by the rural 
schools of his day. On New Year’s day of 1840, with a grand 
flourish of capital letters, he began his journal. The allusions 
to his daily pursuits present a vivid picture of rural life in the 
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central Mississippi valley during the middle of the last century: 
attendance at a quilting-bee; the closing exercises of school on 
March 6; the protracted meetings of Newlites, where about 
‘‘forty went on the anxious seats;’’ getting out ‘‘floorens’’' of 
wheat and oats, for sale at fifty and eighteen cents a bushel re- 
spectively, ‘‘dull at that;’’ the constant neighborhood borrowing 
of all sorts of articles, from ink and wheat bags to windmills; 
the writer’s exchange of a deerskin and fifty cents for a hand- 
kerchief; the mother’s midwinter horseback and stagecoach trip 
to Cincinnati; and the daily procession of ‘‘moovers,’’ who 
lodged with his parents over night. A system of shorthand 
seems to have gained the young man’s interest, for whenever 
he ventured to confide to his journal allusions to his ladylove or 
other secret matters, such as the determination of the young men 
of his locality to raid the office of a locofoco paper in La Porte 
for the ‘‘Baudest filthiest scandloust pieces’’ he ever ‘‘red,’’ 
he had recourse to phonography. But by 1841, evidently, he 
had lost his interest in recording the events of each day and 
seems to have made his diary merely an excuse for practice in 
the hieroglyphics, for the entire remainder of the journal, ex- 
tending only to August of that year, is in shorthand and covers 
only two pages. Strangely enough a key, tucked between the 
leaves of the journal, has come down so that with considerable 
difficulty it is possible to decipher the entries. The pages which 
record the impression made upon this young farmer when he 
attended the great whig gathering at the battlefield of Tippe- 
canoe in late May, 1840, may justly claim more than local in- 
terest. 
Eiia Lonn 
JOURNAL OF JOHN SuTHERLAND 


(First mention). May 19. James Andrews was here to day 
to see about going to Tipacanoe but no positive arraingements 
wer maid as yet. 

May 20 I made the arraingements to day about going to Tipa- 
canoe Frederick Ives is to find a horse and me the other Mr. 
James Andrews the wagon 


1 Numerous allusions throughout the journal make it clear that grain was spread 


out thinly over the barn floor and threshed out with a flail by hand or trampled out 
by horses. 
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21 I went up to Mr Kellogs and got a silk velvet Vest cutt out 
he charged 37 cts Mrs. Andrews and Mrs Piper was here and 
made the tent to, go to Tipacanoe the cloth is Mr Blackburn 

22 I went out to Porters and got me a palmleaf hat I went 
from there to Mr Ivess to see Frederick abot going to Tipacanoe 
he is not very well to day Mr Ives is going to Tipacanoe : 
frederick came over to Mr Andrews and we fixed it all out how 
we should go and fixed the wagon some Mother made my silk 
vest to day and lined my palmleaf hat with black silk so it looks 
quite sumptous I went up to Mr Drummonds to see his wagon 
over but it is no account 

23 I went over to Mr Belshaws to get some oats but he had 
none out so I went to Gallions but he had none so I came home 
and went down to Mr Reynolds and got 24 bushels of corn to 
take to Tipacanoe I made a feed trough to take along to feed our 
horses out of Mother and the girles have doneall of the dump- 
ling* cooking to day Nothin is wanting 

24 F Ives spoke to me about starting in the morning we ar- 
rainged it 

25 warm but rained considerable we are to start this morning 
after Breakfast it slacked some so I took Bay and went down 
to Mr Andrews to bring the wagon up Mr Ives came over with 
the beast shortly after I got their we harnessed up and I took 
the team up to our house to get our Dumplings and clothes which 
I did as quick as convenient and we started in the rane Father 
is not in much of a notion to going we stoped at Mr Blackburnes * 
they put in there clothes in our trunk then we went down to Mr 
Andrews to get thers we had considerable laugh there we loaded 
up and started in the rane for Mr Ives Mr Blackburn caught up 
with us by Mr Browns we went up to Mr Ives put in his dump- 
lings and started Mr Ives took his wagon and went as far as Mr 
Mulkes there they turned back on the account of the city folks 
and laporte folk* was gon we turned of at Mulkes lane we got 
to the Bridge of Lemons 12 Oclock here we took our dinners fed 
the horses but they would not eat soon as we eat our dinner 


2A very old settler has told me that this was a general term for victuals. 

8 The context of the entire journal shows Mr. Blackburn to have been the farmer- 
preacher of the neighborhood. 

¢This refers to Michigan City, Laporte, and South Bend, places near Rolling 
Prairie, in the immediate vicinity of which village the writer lived. 
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we Buckled up payed our toll and started on we caught up with 
the City and Laporte folks 6 miles on the other side of the 
Bridge we went in company with them to yellow river here we 
camped on the other side of the river about 15 minutes after we 
got ther the south bend folks came up 12 wagons they camped 
wher we have they had some bad luck about 4 miles from camp 
a tree fell on one of the wagons and come very near killing one 
of the men they think he will die yet his skull is considerable 
injured we all fixed our tents fed our horses and went t bed 
(one the musitioner got on the brig® and played everal tunes it 
sounded very hansom about 12 Oclock some of youngster crowed 
others barked I did not sleep one bit all night 
26 we arose at 4 they beat they drum to order all to rise 17 
Lodged with us to night or last night we got our Breakfast at 
5 Oclock started 6 we left the other company and went as far as 
Judge polks we got ther at 11 Oclock we wated until the Judge 
fixed he is a going a long while we wer her the other came up 
they gave the Judge 3 cheers then went on to rochester for din- 
ner they are to wate until we come up then we are to all go to 
gather which was done we started from rochester abot 12 Oclock 
all to gather all hands wanted to go next to the Brig one of 
gentleMen from South Bend did not act the gentle Man he 
rushed up and would not let the Laporte folks nor city folks go 
nex to the Brig some of the chaps from Laporte Co rushed up 
to try if they could not get in next to the Brig but the south Bend 
gentle Man Bauled out that they were not agoing to Be run ove 
our company gave Back and let them go on we got along quite 
well this afternoon evry house we cane to the company would 
find out which side of Jug(?) they was on if whigs they gave 
them 3 cheers but if Democrats they hallowed like crowes and 
Brayed like mules or some other scornful nois we got to-9 miles 
hous this side of Logansporte here we camped it rained consid- 
erabl we all camped in the rode the roads are quite Bad this 
afternoon rough it is the meenest we will have after supper 
Mr Judge Sample made a speech for the purpose of regulating 
the way we should go in to Logansport which was done by the 
5 Michigan City had prepared a ‘‘brig,’’ a vessel on wheels, as its contribution 


for the gathering at Tippecanoe. This float was important enough to receive men- 
tion in several accounts of the gathering. 
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consent of the people we then went to bed some sang comic songs 
while others crowed and Barked we all rested quite well I slep 
toleralbe sound some 2 or 3 complaned of sleeping to sound the 
camp is full to night 18 I think Mr Blackburn and Mr Andrews 
got supper and No one washed up the dishes 

27 cloudy looked like rane but did not much we arose at 4 
Oclock Mr Balekburn and Father got Breakfast by 5 0 no one 
washed the dishes Orland Frederick and myself rolled up the 
beds and geared up the horses ready for a start all hans was 
ready for a start at 7 0 the marshal called us according to our 
Lots we wer No 7 the other teem was N 22 the Brig in front all 
the musitioner on it in this way we all went to Logansport the 
roads ar quit bad we had to turn out a number of times the mar- 
shal was on a horse and they way he ordered us was a caution 
I never saw a man act so foolish as he did he run his horse from 
one end of the procession to the other as hard as he posably 
could go there was no more need of it than nothing considerable 
many walk this forenoon for the roads was so bad 23 teems in 
the company the way we cutt up the roads was right rong all 
was swel to day we got with in 2 miles of Logansport when we 
wer met by a full band of Musick from town and 20 or more a 
horse to escort us in to town the musitioners got on the brig 10 
or more musitioner there was 19 on the brig most to heavy a 
load for 4 horses they played Musick all the way in town some 
of the Ladies waved there hankerchief out of the window we all 
waved our hats in silence one lady held the likeness of Martain 
Van Buren out of a window but No one countenanced it she was 
put to her best to hold it until all got by some of the gentle Men 
tryed to get her to take it in but No we marched in front of the 
printing office and the Mane tavern there holted and according 
to the marshals orders we gave them 3 cheers then marched 
around one squar and came up a little a past where we stoped 
be fore and stoped and done as we did be fore then marched 
acrost Eal River on the bridge and stoped for dinner rather 
early only half after ten we took dinner only 10 eat dinner I 
went over to town I saw a flag in town quite comical on one side 
was Martain riding in a fine carriag down to the deposit there 
he had two men halling out the money and putting it in a cart 
General Harison was standing of lookin on on the other side 
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was harrison ploughing some of his hands making cider while 
others was picking up the apples we al! started down the river 
every wagon went as he wanted to we went 16 miles to a place 
called rattle snakes run this afternoon fall the Man that drove the 
Brig got mat at Stewart and wanted to fight because some of the 
youngsters on the Brig Brayed at Irish demicrats but it was all 
settled in the evening one of the teems upset this afternoon in 
a mud hole and throwed the Marshal clear under and also Juni- 
gan Junigan he took his clothes of and Borrowed a suit of some 
old Man he looked some green Boy F Reynolds and H Justice 
caught up with us 10 Miles on the other side of Logansport they 
stayed sith us Blackburn and Father got supper us boys tended 
to the horses 13 lodged with us took supper and Breakfast. 

28 warm we arose at 4 0 Breakfast at half after 4 0 James An- 
drews and I got it Mr Blackburn and Father Rolled up the Beds 
and the rest tended to feeding and harnessing the horses we 
washed the dishes and started at 5 0 for the Battle ground 14 
Miles every one went as he wished until we come within 2 
Miles of the place here we was to all stop and march in togather 
we stoped at the place fed took a bite we wated until all come 
up while we wer feeding the Lafiett Deligates came out to escort 
us in with there Log Cabben Drawen By 8 white horses with 
on line Drove we met them with our flags in five wagons each 
wagon a flag gave them 3 cheers then they all came up wher we 
wer feeding Judge Sample ordered all but the drivers to form 
in a line which was done. and when the cabben came in front of 
us we gave her 3 cheers which made all ring the cabben then 
turned around came in the crowd and stoped 3 speeches was 
given on the top of the cabben to entertain the people until the 
Brig came up (but we did not get rigid so soon as they expected) 
we all drawed for our places in the procession our county 
drawed No 1 we formed and marched with in } Mile of the place 
and stoped until the Brig came up and when she was in the cen- 
ter we all gave 3 cheers to the Brig then she came in front of 
our company the cabben was in front of all 60 wagons 40 a horse 
Back in this way we marched into place we made one balk by 
not going down in to, the crowd with our company it was a mis- 
take in the marshal it raned quite smart just as we wer going in 
we all camped in a row on the east side of the battle ground abot 
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3 or 4 hundred yards from the fense people coming in from 
every part the roads are full as far as you can see 60 Wagons 
and 90 horse man came from Warren I never saw the Like of 
people such shouting as there was Beat me there was people on 
foot on boath sides of Road 4 Mile in Length thick as they could 
stand so as to let the people pass they cheered every 6 or 8 
wagons people came in all night speeches wer made in 3 or 4 
different places sky rockets wer sent up which was a great curi- 
osity to me They roasted an ox hole for the people but it was 
to long in cooking it spoilt we all cleaned up put on our Best 
clothes Father Brought James Sutherland up to our tent this 
evening I hadent seen him for 4 years a gra deal of nois to 
night all night Mr Blackburn and John Andrews got supper 20 
ate and Lodged with us Frederick and Orlando washed up the 
Dishes Remarkable pleasant all day we wer awakened in the 

29 morning by a tremendous firing which commensed about 3 
Oclock which continued about 2 hours such another stir I never 
saw the people kep coming in from every parts in droves some 
in ecabbens others in canoes skiffs one from Illinois came in as 
a representg hard times in a gig. Withed all over with kickry 
the spring wer Buckeye very ornery horse poor old harness rope 
Lines on the horses hed was a Bucks horn the Men wer as Raged 
as could Be it was quite comical one company from union came 
in with 40 white horses all dressed in uniform good saddles 
Bridles and Martingals Wayn Co came in with a splendid Ban- 
ner not very many from this count. the Ladies from Indianap- 
olis presented the handsomest Banner that I saw I supposed 
there was 300 Banners all to gather there was company march- 
ing all day there was 2 companies Dressed in uniform of the 
neatest kind which kep quards around there tents all night and 
day just to show how the soldiers do when going to war there 
was one canoe 64 feet Long another 40 feet long this was Buck- 
eye it had a log cabben in front on the canoe filled with folks 
around the wal was shirts womeneses pantaloons coonskins deer- 
skins and some other clothin and furrs And a barrel of hard 
cider there is a cabben Built on the ground 60 f square with 4 
Rooms and two passways crossing each other in one of the 
Rooms was Bread Baked for the people free there was a much 
as two cord of it their was considerable Hard cider free some 
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strong drink on the ground But not a grate deal I never saw 
the Like of people as there was today but not one cross word did 
I hear spoke nor but one man drunk he was not so but what he 
could walk strate I saw Jack Downing to day Jonathan McCarty 
made a epeech and Doz of others sone sung harrison songs about 
10 or 11 O all the people was formed in one line and marched 
them that came in wagons went a foot them that came on Horse 
Back and in canoes log cabben and other curiosities rode in the 
procession Flemen Reynolds and I stood to one side to see we 
stood as much as # of an hour and they wer going By all the 
time 4 10 ina brest they did not all get by in that time when we 
went away they wer still passing coming as far as we could see 
we boath said it exceeded anything we could think of Flemen 
and Myself took a hors a piece and went down the wabash River 
3 or 4 Miles while we wer on the rode that Led to the ferry we 
could hardly get along for people Leaving I was diverted to see 
the canes every man and Boy had a cane and ask him wher he 
got it say rite wher Davis or Spencer was killed I suppose ther 
was 2 cord of canes cout from of the ground wher Spencer or 
Davis was killed their was not 50 canes to found on the ground 
or not very near wher either of them fell but every Mans cane 
came rite from the place I got some canes from the rite place I 
suppose a great many are leaving this evening No principle cook 
this evening after supper we all cleared out down to the crowd 
I never saw the Like of the fire works as thier was here on the 
29 of May Night it was frightful eligant and wonderful to see 
James Sutherland and Myself went down to see it it was at the 
Lower end of grounds they sent up some 5 or 6 sky Rockets they 
went up 3 or 4 hundred feet there Bursted and went out they had 
som Bome shell or some thing else so fixed as to wherl around 
by the forse of powder which made an awful looking sight 
though splendid they had another fixed like a star when they 
touched it withe fire it run all over and Baced very nice at last 
begun to pop until all was out this was the greatest curiosity I 
seen [ suppose ther was 50 Bands of music from Different parts 
I stayed out until 11 Oclock when I come to camp it was full not 
Room enough to walk. Father tryed to make Room for me but 
I could not only get My foot down so I got my coat and crauled 
in at the head of all and stayed all night on 7 canes a pare of 
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harness with my hed on a saddle with my coat over me I awoke 
2 or 3 times for day But no Day though I went to Bed late it was 
a long Night 20 took supper 21 Lodged over night 

30th very pleasant all day very warm Mr Blackburn and Mr An- 
drews got Breakfast some of Mr Blackburns friends John An- 
drews and Frederick washed up the dishes we all went to see 
what was going on a good many are leaving James Sutherland 
started for Indianapolis the roads was quite bad when he came 
out not many from that county I saw James Morrison James 
Reaves D P Holloway and some others from Richmond we had 
a meeting in our part of the camps 

most of the people have left and the ballence are groing to day 
the city folk have gone down the river to give there Brig to the 
Knox county Deligates for guarding them in when they first 
came their was one solemn transaction took place this fore noon 
all the companies that had guns was formed around the grave 
wher most of the persons was buried Judge Polk sayes 49 was 
killed 40 Buried in this place the cannon was in the center the 
musitioners was on the South part of company they played one 
very solemn tune then the General Ordered the Rifle Men to fire 
which was done this they done 3 times with musick between 
every fire then the cannon fired 3 times with musick between 
every fire every thing else was silent several shed tears all 
seames to know the intention of there meetin then we packed up 
our things and Rolled up our tent and loaded up ready for a 
start we are wating for Mr Blackburn he went with the city folk 
down to the river he got back so we started at 2 Oclock went to 
Rattle Snakes run 15 miles from the Battleground we crosed 
tipacanoe at the lower ford it came with in 3 inches of running 
over the front part of our Wagons we had to putt all of the 
thing upon the seats it is very warm this afternoon 

31 very pleasant all day But extreamly warm all the company 
was for going on but Mr Blackburn he said that he would rather 
not travail and on his account we stayed F Reynolds and H Jus- 
tice went on they are a Horseback we longed around until 10 
Oclock there was a meeting about 14 miles we all went exceptin 
O Piper he stayed to mend the tent Not many at meeting 30 or 
40 I suppose) they are Newlites 3 persons spoke 

June 2 (Reached home.) 
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Tue ATTEMPTED SEIZURE OF THE ZAFFARINE ISLANDS 


In an address before the Royal Military academy John Ruskin 
once said that the strength of a nation was in its men, ‘‘in their 
unity and virtue, not in their standing room; a little group of 
wise hearts is better than a wilderness of fools; and only that 
nation gains true territory, which gains itself.’’ No nation has 
as yet adopted this principle as a whole, and our own country, 
although it confined its territorial expansion for a hundred 
years to the western hemisphere, contemplated a military base 
in the Mediterranean sea during the American revolution. 
While it would be perfectly futile to imagine what such an estab- 
lishment would have led to, yet it is an extremely interesting 
subject for speculation in view of the present war. We might 
have played a quite different rdle had our young republic suc- 
ceeded, in 1777, in seizing the Zaffarine islands and in erecting 
a naval base on their shores. 

The attempt was made on the initiative of Baron de Rulle- 
court, a Frenchman, who proposed the plan to the American 
commissioners then in Paris, especially to Mr. Deane. Previous 
to the submission of this scheme the baron had shown a disposi- 
tion to contribute to the success of the American cause. He had 
raised a regiment of 600 men and 17 officers, incluaing M. de 
Condre, and planned to embark with these troops for service in 
the American revolution.’ Strange to say this military force 
never left the shores of France. Although Baron de Rullecourt 
was unsuccessful in this project his good will for America or his 
ill will against England—who knows his motive —led him to 
propose in the following spring a plan to seize and oceupy the 
Zaffarine islands. 

According to this plan Rullecourt was to raise 1,000 men and 
to provide equipment for the fortification of the islands.’ 
Arthur Lee, one of the American commissioners then in Paris, 
gave the following warrant for taking possession of the Zaf- 
farines: 

‘*We the underwritten Commissioners Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of North America do in their name and by their 

1 Benjamin F. Stevens, Facsimiles of manuscripts in European archives relating 


to America, 1778-1783 (London, 1889-1898), 13: 1364; 14: 1375. 
2 Ibid., 2: 144, 
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authority take you into the service of the said States as Chief 
of a Corps which you are to raise and command, agreeable to 
the Plan by you delivered, respecting the Islands of the Zaf- 
farines understood to be disowned and deserted. 

‘* And we authorize you to fortify and defend the said Islands 
as Commander in chief of the same, and having agreed to your 
request to naturalize you and the officers of your Corps, as sub- 
jects of the said United States, you are hereby permitted to 
carry the Colours of the thirteen United States of America and 
under the same Combat and Vanquish their enemies. Wishing 
you health and success we are ete.’’* Money was offered to aid 
this scheme by M. de Aranda of Madrid and M. de Chaumont of 
France.‘ 

At this time the war was scarcely two years old and neither 
France nor Spain had as yet openly espoused the cause of the 
colonies. The Americans could barely sustain an army at home, 
why then should the commissioners seek to obtain control of 
three uninhabited and disowned islands in the Mediterranean 
sea? A contemporary writer speaks of Rullecourt’s scheme as 
an attempt to give the continental congress an establishment for 
admirality jurisdiction in European waters.’ American priva- 
teers were very active at this time in the neighborhood of both 
France and Spain, and many cargoes were coming from the seat 
of hostilities in return for war supplies and provisions from 
friendly foreign sources. When disputes arose over captures in 
European waters it often required an immeasurably long time 
to obtain instruction from America. <A seat of admiralty juris- 
diction in the Mediterranean would furnish a convenient and 
speedy means for the adjudication of such cases and would 
greatly facilitate the work of the American privateers. If these 
ends could have been realized who knows but that another St. 
Eustatia would have appeared on the other side of the Atlantic? 

But what was planned under such promising auspices proved 
in the end abortive. A survey of the islands brought an un- 
favorable report and this is a probable explanation of the failure 
of the proposal to mature. But it is difficult to reconcile this 


8 Ibid., 1: 4. 
4 Ibid., 2: 144. 
5 Ibid., 14: 1450. 
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explanation with the action of France and Spain in 1848. These 
nations recognized the value of the Zaffarines as a refuge for 
ships and both attempted to take possession of them. A Span- 
ish expedition reached the islands a few days before the French, 
seized the three islands and subsequently fortified the central 
one. Another probable explanation as to why Rullecourt’s 
scheme was dropped by the American commissioners may be 
found in Arthur Lee’s characterization of Rullecourt, made 
about a month after he had signed the latter’s warrant. Lee 
said the baron had done ‘‘all kinds of things’’ in Poland, and 
added, ‘‘it is not impossible that he may sell this commission to 
the English ambassador, who will incense the pirate states 
against us by giving them notice of our design to possess our- 
selves of an island which by its position appears to belong to 
one of them.’’* Indeed this was the recommendation of the 
English agent at Paris, Paul Wentworth, who, when informed 
of Rulleeourt’s plan, advised the British government to per- 
suade the emperor of Morocco to seize the islands." Whatever 
is the true explanation the fact remains that the scheme was 
given up, and with its failure the imaginative baron passes out 
of history. 
H. N. Suerwoop 


6 Ibid., 6: 641. 
7 Ibid., 3: 250. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The war of democracy. The allies’ statement. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page and company, 1917. 441 p. $2.00) 

This volume is made up of a series of papers, letters, speeches, and 
interviews, twenty-two in all including the introduction, prepared or 
contributed by English, French, and Belgian statesmen, professors, and 
publicists. The purpose of the work is to provide a statement of the 
position taken by the allies with respect to certain phases of the present 
world conflict, such as the rights of neutrals, the value of small nations, 
ethical problems of the war, the freedom of the seas, the problems of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Alsace-Lorraine, and the like. It eannot be denied 
that contributions from such men as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Bryee, Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, M. Paul Hymans, at one time 
minister of state in Belgium, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, come with a certain authority that commands immediate attention ; 
at the same time, it is also true that statements coming from such men 
are likely to be of an ex parte character. It may be doubted whether 
the interviews included in the volume are of sufficient dignity to have a 
place in a work of this sort; an interview always looks best in a news- 
paper, and its form is usually determined by the interest of the moment. 
It is also a question whether the paper on the death of Edith Cavell and 
the statement regarding the Lusitania medal should have been admitted ; 
they relate to incidents that have scarcely more than illustrative value. 
In a measure the same criticism applies to M. Barres’ discussion of the 
‘Soul of Franece.’’ After all the questionable materials have been 
eliminated, however, there still remain a number of interesting papers, 
the importance of which will be realized at once and will not be limited 


to the present. 
L. M. L. 


Descriptive catalogue of the documents relating tw the history of the 
United States in the papeles procedentes de Cuba deposited in the 
archivo general de Indias at Seville. By Roseoe R. Hill, professor 
of history, university of New Mexico. [Carnegie institution of 
Washington, publication, no. 234; papers of the department of his- 
torical research edited by J. Franklin Jameson] (Washington: 
Carnegie institution of Washington, 1917. 594 p. $4.00) 

Early in its career the department of historical researh of the Car- 
negie institution of Washington announced that in order to carry out 
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its life purpose of furthering historical research it had mapped out for 
itself a program which in the present state of historical scholarship may 
be characterized as being equally wise and unselfish. This program in- 
volves three lines of activity : first, the survey of the principal archives of 
the world with a view to ascertaining what material of importance for 
American history they contain; second, the compilation of calendars of 
selected groups of the material pointed out in these surveys; third, the 
systematic publication of documents selected from the material thus 
pointed out and analyzed. 

Now that the first of these three tasks is practically finished, surveys of 
the great American and European archives containing material important 
for investigation in American history having been made by scholars thor- 
oughly competent for their tasks, and the results made available by the 
publication of guides to this material, the department has begun on the 
second task. Of this relatively intensive work Mr. Hill’s Descriptive 
catalogue of the documents relating to the history of the United States 
in the papeles procedentes de la Isla de Cuba is the first offering. 

The introduction treats briefly the history of the archivo general de 
las Indias and of the present status of work there, from the point of view 
of the archivist and the historian, and more at length of the papeles 
procedentes de Cuba; in general, of their organization, arrangement, 
history, present condition, completeness, content, value; in particular 
of the Florida occidental series, the Luisiana series, the Florida oriental 
papers; it includes a list of the principal titles relating to the archivo 
and a list of the indexes and inventories which are contained in the col- 
lection. 

The faets, brought out in the introduction, that 945 legajos were found 
to contain material which could be described as bearing upon the history 
of the United States, and that these /egajos contain some 472,743 doe- 
uments and 461 account and letter books, make it easy to see how im- 
practicable it was to carry out the original plan of compiling a complete 
calendar of all these documents. Instead the legajo has been chosen as 
the unit of the description. 

This description is more or less minute and detailed according to the 
editor’s estimate of the relative importance of the legajos treated: one 
class being described only very generally, as to title, period covered, ar- 
rangement, list of correspondents, a general indication of the subjects 
treated and the important documents; the second class being more 
minutely described, the description consisting of heading, statement of 
scope and arrangement, and ‘‘an indication, in the form of calendar or 
otherwise, of the contents.’’ . 

The importance of Mr. Hill’s excellent work is great in proportion to 
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the importance of the material treated, which, though obviously of value 
primarily for the history of that part of the United States formerly com- 
prised in Spanish Louisiana and the Floridas, reaches out far beyond 
these narrow provincial limits; it is invaluable for instance to the stu- 
dent of Spanish-American colonial administration, commerce, Indian pol- 
icy, and foreign relations, as well as the territorial development of the 
United States. The period covered is approximately from 1775 through 
1821, though a few documents fall on either side of these dates. 

The reputation for uniform excellence of the editorial work of the 
department of historical research is so widespread that comment upon 
the good qualities of Mr. Hill’s work in this respect seems superfluous. 
The index is conveniently full and well arranged; it has surprisingly few 
typographical errors, inconsistencies, or deficiencies in the matter of cross 
references. 

In the very nature of things, an absolutely satisfactory calendar or 
catalog or index is an impossibility; it is easy to pick flaws in the best. 
Yet whoever has tried to carry such a task to completion realizes too 
feelingly the difficulties involved, especially in dealing with a large mass 
of Spanish papers, to let minor shortcomings interfere with his appre- 
ciation of whatever it possesses of usefulness, or with his gratitude to the 
compiler for the spirit of unselfish service which impelled him to submit 
to the drudgery inseparable from its successful achievement. He who 
has passed beyond the youthful stage wherein he feels sorrow that not 
he, but another, has been the successful doer of a large task will feel 
personal comfort in the realization that he will not have Mr. Hill’s work 
to do over; he who is impersonally interested in the progress of historical 
scholarship will feel an impersonal gratitude to the compiler and the 
institution whose joint efforts have made — this step forward in 
historical study. 


ecicinaies Howarp West 


The former Philippines thru foreign eyes. Edited by Austin Craig. 
(New York: D. Appleton and company, 1917. 552 p. $3.00) 

This book, dated ‘‘University of the Philippines, Manila, March 11th, 
1916,’’ was first published in Manila in 1916, especially if not exclusively 
for the use of the public schools. The American edition is evidently 
printed from the same plates as the Manila edition, or duplicates, but 
with its better paper and binding and its more artistic title-page, it 
presents a much more pleasing appearance than the latter. An innova- 
tion, not often seen in modern books, is the location of the index (not so 
full as is desirable) immediately after the table of contents, which in a 
sense destroys the logical make-up of a book, although it is as correct 
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as the common practice in American and English books of placing the 
table of contents before the text. The first of the eight items of this 
interesting compilation (three of which are translations) is the most 
important. This is a new translation of Feodor Jagor’s Reisen in den 
Philippinen (Berlin, 1873), made especially for Mr. Craig by a young 
German who was sent to Manila by the Japanese after the taking of 
Tsing Tau; it was made by correcting from the original text the faulty 
English translation published in London in 1875. The rough woodeut 
sketches of the German edition, two short discussions on religion and the 
social evil, and all the appendices have been omitted. Jagor’s book is 
one of the most valuable contributions on the Philippines during the 
nineteenth century, and Mr. Craig is to be congratulated on at last giving 
it an adequate English dress. It is especially valuable for its lucid ex- 
position of the social and economie factors that ruled Philippine life 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. Here occurs the re- 
markable prophecy so filled with meaning to Americans: ‘‘In propor- 
tion as the navigation of the west coast of America extends the influence 
of the American element over the South Sea, the captivating, magic 
power which the great republic exercises over the Spanish colonies will 
not fail to make itself felt also in the Philippines. The Americans are 
evidently destined to bring to a full development the germs originated 
by the Spaniards. . . A considerable portion of Spanish-America 
already belongs to the United States, and has since attained an impor- 
tance which could not possibly have been anticipated either under the 
Spanish government or during the anarchy which followed. With re- 
gard to permanence, the Spanish system cannot for a moment be com- 
pared with that of America.’’ 

The other items in the book are as follows: a modernized version of 
Walton’s State of the Philippine islands (London, 1821), itself a trans- 
lation of the work of the Spanish liberal, Tomas Comyn, Estado de las 
Islas Filipinas (Madrid, 1820), a most valuable account of economic and 
social conditions in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, the 
quality of which is attested by the fact that it met with the disfavor of 
Spanish officialdom; an excerpt from Commodore Wilkes, Narrative of 
the United States exploring expedition (Philadelphia, 1844), giving a 
description of ‘‘Manila and Sulu in 1842;’’ an excerpt from the History 
of a voyage to the South Sea (Boston, 1823), by an American naval 
officer, John White, comprising a description of ‘‘Manila in 1819;”’ O. T. 
Mason’s translation of Rudolf Virchow’s Die Bevélkerung der Philip- 
pinen (Berlin, 1899), which appeared in the Smithsonian report for 
1899, and which replaces Virchow’s ‘‘Ueber alte und neue Schidel von 
den Philippinen,’’ published as an appendix in Jagor; and three short 
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excerpts from accounts by English merchants of 1778 and about 1890, 
respectively, and the English consul in the Philippines in 1878. More 
complete bibliographical details would have enhanced the value of the 
book for historical students, and Mr. Craig might profitably have an- 
notated a trifle more widely. The items were all chosen because they 
show the more pleasing elements of Philippine life and character, and 
the book as a whole is an attempt to do justice to the Filipino by setting 
the comments of foreigners against those of many Spaniards, who have 
furnished in general the criterion by which the Philippines and their 
peoples have been judged. 
James A. RoBERTSON 


Middle group of American historians. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (New York: Maemillan company, 1917. 324 p. $2.00 net) 

In his admirable sketch of early history writing and history writers in 
this country, Mr. Bassett has been fortunate in striking upon a style of 
presentation at once lucid and attractive. This is especially noticeable 
in the first and last chapters where the subject matter has no intrinsic 
interest to the average reader. In this part of the work the author has 
been successful in bringing into juxtaposition a considerable number of 
seattered fragments and using them effectively in his discussion. In this 
he recalls that extremely interesting work on American literature by 
Moses Coit Tyler. Mr. Bassett shows the same ability to run through 
a rather dry category of names and, by felicitous reference and diserim- 
inating phrase, to keep up the interest of the reader. 

In his handling of the work of Sparks, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
and Force, the author has been able to give us some new impressions of 
the period in which these historians worked and he has also left us with 
a distinct impression of each writer. There is none of that laudatory 
sameness so often encountered in ordinary biographies which blurs down 
the distinctive character of a man. We are left in no doubt as to the 
quality of scholarship and the sharp individualism that separates Sparks 
from Bancroft and both of them from Force. The author has sketched 
with considerable skill, also, the literary careers of these men, not omit- 
ting the various publishing ventures, both profitable and otherwise, on 
which they embarked. Altogether the volume has a personal touch and 
glimpses into the intimate life of these historians hardly to be anticipated 
from its title. It is to be hoped that this work will not be the last of 
the series and that the author will pursue his studies into the later field 
of history writing in this country. 
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Extracts from the itineraries and other miscellanies of Ezra Stiles, D.D., 
LL.D., 1755-1794, with a selection from his correspondence. Edited 
by Frank Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D., by authority of the corporation 
of Yale university. (New Haven: Yale university press, 1916. 
620 p. $4.00 net) 

The literary diary of Ezra Stiles, 1769-1795, was printed in three vol- 
umes in 1901 as one of the bicentennial publications of Yale university. 
Before he began his Diary Dr. Stiles had been accustomed to preserve 
miscellaneous memoranda which seemed to him worthy of record. These 
notes he later designated Itineraries as being mainly gathered during his 
oceasional journeys. Mr. Franklin B. Dexter, in editing the Diary 
incorporated in footnotes much of the Jtineraries for the years after 
1769. In the present volume he has made selections from the earlier 
years, added some further memoranda of the later period, and as a sort 
of appendix has printed about one hundred and fifty letters to Stiles 
from some fifty different persons, all of more or less importance. The 
above description places the volume at once. It should be regarded as 
a supplement to the Diary, edited by the same well-known scholar, and 
published under the same authority, namely, Yale university. This fact 
is further emphasized by the editor’s statement in the preface that one 
of the chief aims ‘‘has been to include extracts illustrative of the history 
of New England, especially of Connecticut, and also of the personal his- 
tory of Yale graduates.”’ 

President Stiles was an antiquarian and a scholar. Moses Coit Tyler, 
in his Literary history of the American revolution, said of him that ‘‘to 
be what he called ‘a universal scholar’ was his ruling passion,’’ and con- 
eluded : 

‘‘Thus it was, that as his life lengthened, and as his zeal for learning 
strengthened, he came to have some valid claim, according to the stand- 
ards of his time, to be called mathematician, astronomer, chemist, elee- 
trician, meteorologist, linguist, orientalist, antiquarian, jurist, theologian, 
Biblical translator and exegete.’’ 

These extracts from the Jtineraries are an indication, if not a proof, of 
Tyler’s characterization. They begin with a brief note of an earthquake 
in 1755, followed soon by a statement of a number of houses and of in- 
habitants in New Haven, with a calculation of the number of houses 
inhabited by one person, how many by two persons, and so on. Before 
long is given the price of silver in Boston in each year from 1700 to | 
1750, and then the price of dollars at New Haven. In bewildering con- 
fusion will be found the valuation of estates and taxes for each of the 
towns of Rhode Island; the families and their religious persuasions in 
various towns of New England; the genealogy of certain Indian sachems; 
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the owners of vessels in Newport in 1762; a statement of the exports of 
Philadelphia; the genealogy of the Gardiner family; the number and 
sizes of houses in different towns; the numbers of Indians, the size and 
plans of different Indian wigwams; vital statisties; lists of ministers in 
New Jersey, and lists of physicians in Connecticut; prices of various food 
stuffs and of clothing; numbers and lists of baptisms, burials, and mar- 
riages; many items on church questions and doctrines, and many notes 
on education, which naturally refer mainly to Yale, but among which are 
some memoranda that are worth while about Princeton and the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

That anyone should be willing to take all the trouble necessary to 
ascertain such things and keep a record of them is surprising, but fortu- 
nately there are such persons and the results of their curiosity and in- 
dustry benefit students of later generations. Most of these items, as in- 
dicated by the extract from the preface, are of local interest, but many 
have a general historical value. There is little of peculiar interest to the 
west. Some interesting figures on land investments and values, though 
not in the west, are given; there is ‘‘A list of the forts upon the River 
Alleginie now belonging to the French;’’ and a letter from Samuel H. 
Parsons, of April, 1786, describes the ‘‘ big bone lick’’ in Kentucky which 
he had visited during the previous winter. 

An excellent index, complete as to names, should prove of great service. 

Max FarranpD 


The female review (Life of Deborah Sampson, the female soldier.) By 
H. Mann (1797). With an introduction and notes by John Adams 
Vinton. [Reprinted as the Magazine of history with notes and 
queries, extra number, no. 47] (Tarrytown, N. Y.: William Abbatt, 
1916. 191 p. $5.00) 

At this time when the Russian women’s ‘‘legion of death’’ stirs the 
imagination, the life of Deborah Sampson, ‘‘the only woman serving as 
a soldier, known to our army until 1861-1865,’’ is read with greater in- 
terest. She enlisted in Washington’s army, served one year and five 
months, faithfully performed her duties as a soldier, took part in sev- 
eral engagements, and was wounded, all without betraying her sex. 

The biography contains many interesting side lights on the life of the 
times, in the home, in the town, and in camp, and these are supplemented 
by the present editor in lengthy footnotes. The verbose and grandilo- 
quent style of the editor of the original edition of 1797 detracts much 
from the real merit of the story, and no amount of editing can overcome 
it. The present edition follows the rare original of 1797 and its reprint 
of 1866, with copious notes and comparisons from the enlarged manu- 
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script copy completed in 1850 by Herman Mann, and from contemporary 
newspapers and state documents. There are many discrepancies between 
the two editions and even between the heroine’s signed statements, but 
every statement of fact down to the smallest detail has been carefully 
checked. The editor conclusively proves that the main incidents of the 
biography are authentic history, and as some of them in the past have 
been open to serious doubt he has by his demonstration performed a real 
service to students of the revolutionary period. 

The book makes a good appearance. It is printed on paper of excel- 
lent quality, with wide margins; and it has a heavy paper cover. There 
are 191 pages, including the editor’s preface and introduction in which 
he states the problems that have confronted him, a preface and an ap- 
pendix by the original editor, and a small index. Neither as a biog- 
raphy nor as a history can the book rank very high, but the editor has 
done his work so well that it will never have to be done again. 

Rutu E. Hopspon 


Mexican war diary of George B. McClellan. Edited by William Starr 
Myers, Ph.D., assistant professor of history and politics, Princeton 
university. (Princeton: Princeton university press, London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 93 p. $1.00 
net) 

As a bit of first-hand evidence in favor of military preparedness this 
war diary is timely. It will likewise have a certain value for its self- 
revelation of the writer, later the general who was so captious toward 
associates and superiors, so beloved by his soldiers. One weleomes the 
brief, hasty, boyish, and at times uncharitable characterizations of our 
Mexican war generals, for they will serve as a necessary corrective to 
previous misconceptions. McClellan was a severe critic of the American 
volunteer in the forties, and justly so. Our civilian recruits did not gain 
the favor of either friend or foe, and their officers were even less success- 
ful. MecClellan’s testimony concerning both volunteer soldier and officer 
is abundantly supported by the testimony of Grant and Meade, upon 
whom the editor has frequently drawn for information supplied in his 
footnotes. The description of campaigning on the border reads well in 
contrast with present conditions. Noting the frequency of hard drink- 
ing among the officers, one wonders if the demoralization of the volun- 
teer was not largely due to this cause. The diary gives an interesting 
picture of individual happenings in camp, on the march, and occasionally 
on the battle line, but there is no attempt to give the wider setting of 
campaigns. Obviously a boy of twenty could not give that, nor did he 
have good facilities for intimate sketches of the army leaders. But the 
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young lieutenant affords us interesting side lights on an important cam- 
paign, his editor supplements the text with valuable personal notes, and 
the publishers present the brochure in attractive form. 

I. J.C. 


Reminiscences. By William Fletcher King. (New York and Cincinnati: 
Abingdon press, 1916. 716 p. $2.50 net) 

Few men have been privileged to give greater service to the cause of 
higher education in Iowa than has the author of these reminiscences, who 
for forty-three years served as the president of Cornell college. Born in 
Ohio in 1830, he received his education in his native state, graduating 
from college just sixty years ago. He came to Iowa in 1862 as a teacher 
in Cornell college, founded nine years previously, and since that time he 
has devoted his entire life to the welfare of this institution ; to him more 
than to any other Cornell college stands as a monument. His career as 
a college president is not only distinguished by its great length, but also 
by the unusual fact that he has been the largest single contributor to the 
funds of the institution, having given $200,000 toward its endowment. 
And the interesting thing about this large contribution is the fact that 
it was all acquired by the author while president of the college, through 
fortunate real estate investments. To any one interested in the history 
of education in the Mississippi valley this book will prove both valuable 
and interesting. 

There are several chapters also which will prove of interest to the gen- 
eral student of American history. The author describes in some detail 
the frontier community in which he spent his boyhood and youth, the 
country school of the later thirties and early forties, the text books used, 
the country church and its influence in the community as a social and 
religious center. He tells how he was prepared for college, reciting 
Latin to his tutor, sitting on a log. His college course was interrupted 
by sickness, and he spent a year in the south in the fifties, where he 
taught in an academy in Tennessee. Here he had the opportunity of 
observing the operations of slavery, and of attending a slave auction. 
His civil war experiences also are well worth relating. The officers of 
Cornell college conceived the idea of raising a fund: to assist returned 
union soldiers and their children to attain an education. In order to 
earry out this plan the author was sent to the Iowa regiments in Sher- 
man’s army to present the matter to them and to obtain subscriptions. 
He reached the army at Savannah, and accompanied the troops in their 
march northward through the Carolinas. The scheme had the approval 
of the state officials, and met a hearty response from both the officers and 
men in the Iowa regiments; and Mr. King succeeded in obtaining nearly 
$30,000 in subscriptions to the fund. This experience gave the author 
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an opportunity to make observations of Sherman’s methods of procedure, 
and his comments on the burning of Columbia, of which he was an eye 
witness, gives new confirmation to General Sherman’s contention of 


innocence in regard to this event. 
W. W. Sweet 


Travels in the American colonies (1690-1783) Edited under the aus 
pices of the National society of the colonial dames of America. By 
Newton D. Mereness. (New York: The Maemillan company, 1916. 
693 p. $3.00 net) 

In the selection of archival materials for publication in this interest- 
ing volume Mr. Mereness has performed a useful service for students of 
early western history. Of the eighteen records of travel which he has 
assembled fourteen are concerned in whole or in part with frontier ex- 
periences. On further analysis it appears that over half the collection 
is devoted to the neglected field of the southern frontier. This portion 
includes such materials as the journals of the South Carolina Indian 
agents among the Cherokee and Creek Indians on the eve of the estab- 
lishment of the march colony of Georgia; the report of a ranger under 
Oglethorpe during the Florida war, 1739-1742; the journal of the in- 
spector-general of Louisiana in 1722-1728; the narrative of a French 
voyageur made captive by the Cherokee Indians in 1741; the record of a 
French officer who undertook to check English intrigue among the Choe- 
taw in 1746, the period of the Choctaw ‘‘civil war;’’ the journal of 
David Taitt, Superintendent John Stuart’s deputy among the Creek 
Indians in 1772; and some part from each of the notable diaries of 
Lord Adam Gordon and Captain Harry Gordon, which cover the years 
of reconstruction in the west, 1764-1766. In these documents, and in 
Hamburgh’s description of the Michigan-Illinois country in 1763; in 
Colonel William Fleming’s two diaries of journeys to Kentucky in 1779- 
1780 and in 1783; and in the three Moravian journals of travel between 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina, the general reader will find much of 
geographical, ethnological, and social interest. For the special student 
of western history they will throw light on various aspects of the inter- 
colonial struggle, on the Indian trade, on the processes of settlement, 
and on the religious history of the frontier. The editor has increased 
the usefulness of the collection by introductions setting forth the pro- 
venience of each document and its historical bearing, by explanatory 
footnotes, and by a sufficiently full index. One can only regret that it 
was not found possible to add to this apparatus a few simple maps with 
indications of routes and places mentioned. 

In the main the work of translation (entrusted to several competent 
hands) as well as that of editing has been well done. Most of the inac- 
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euracies noted have been found in the pages allotted to the southern 
frontier, and are to be explained in large part by the inadequacy of 
earlier research in this field and in the kindred one of the ethnology of 
the southern Indians. The date of the establishment of Fort Toulouse — 
a pivotal event in the intercolonial struggle in the south — is repeatedly 
given as 1714 (pp. 175, 200 note, 536 note), a year before the Indian 
rising against the English which made it possible, and two years before 
the Conseil de Marine actually authorized the planting of the post. 
Colonel Theophilus Hastings became, in 1716, the principal factor of 
the South Carolina Indian trade, not of the relatively insignificant North 
Carolina trade (p. 181, note). The extraordinary backwoods Utopian 
encountered by the voyageur Bonnefoy is rightly identified with Priber 
(p. 239) ; but it is an open question whether he was in fact engaged by 
the French to alienate the Cherokee from the English (certainly not in 
1736, for in 1735 he was already a resident of Charles Town) ; and in 
any case it is highly improbable that he was a Jesuit. ‘‘Pierre Albert’’ 
is a ecopyist’s error for ‘‘Privé Albert,’’ i.e., Priber. Not ‘‘Kashita’’ 
(properly Kasihta) but Cusawatee was designed as the seat of the 
Saxon’s communistie republic. The Choctaw revolution did not oceur 
in 1735 (p. 259) but ten years later. Again, the reference to the 
Georgia-South Carolina Indian trade dispute (p. 215) is hardly a fair 
statement of the merits of a complicated intercolonial controversy. In 
the identification of Indian place names Mr. Mereness seems to have 
followed, wisely, the Handbook of American Indians; but even this in- 
dispensable guide sometimes leads astray, especially when early eight- 
eenth century documents are in question. A collation of Colonel 
Chicken’s journal (pp. 97-172) with the nearly contemporaneous man- 
uscript map of Hunter (1730) in the library of congress will make the 
course of the Indian agent more intelligible than the editor has suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

This is but to say that the history of the southern frontier largely 
remains to be written. Not the least service of this attractive volume 
is to call attention to some of its problems and possibilities. 


VERNER W. CRANE 


Jeffersonian democracy in New England. By William A. Robinson, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of political science, Washington univer- 
sity. [Yale historical publications miscellany, III, issued under the 
direction of the department of history] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1916. 190 p. $2.00 net) 

In his study of the Jeffersonian democracy in New England, Mr. Rob- 
inson has assembled and organized a mass of details out of reach of the 
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majority of investigators. Particularly in his chapters on political con- 
ditions in 1789-97 and on party methods he has presented an accurate 
picture of local conditions peculiar to this section. He points out also 
the national significance of the growth of the republican party in New 
England, linking the larger movement with its manifestation in this 
relatively remote area that had little in common with those states that 
first championed Jefferson’s leadership. 

In the two chapters dealing with the growth of republicanism, the 
author has not been so fortunate. He emphasizes the agitation over the 
sedition law but he fails to see the bearing of the alien laws on the 
development of the new party. He omits to note, also, that the narrow 
and savage temper displayed by leading federalists toward those aliens 
who were seeking an asylum on our shores produced a decided reaction 
in and out of congress. Jefferson was quick to see the significance of 
this popular sympathy for the immigrant and to formulate it as one of 
the cardinal principles of his new national party. While it is true that 
President Adams never made use of the large repressive powers given 
him by the alien laws, nevertheless the mischief had been done and Jef- 
ferson rang all the possible changes on the bluundering efforts of the 
federalists to discourage foreign immigration. As a consequence every 
state that had not yet received population enough to occupy its lands 
took up the defense of the alien and supported Jefferson. This explains 
why the astute Virginian was able to command the support of numerous 
constituencies that had already publicly repudiated the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions. 

In his chapter on party basis, the author seems to have fallen into 
the same error as Henry Adams who said that the federalists in 1800 
‘*represented the wealth, social position, and education of the Common- 
wealth (Massachusetts) ’’ (History of United States, 1: 76). The maps 
illustrating party distribution to be found in chapter 1x, however, 
clearly refute these conclusions. Particularly, the maps of Massachu- 
setts in 1807 and of New England in 1811 show that the federalists in 
Massachusetts at least were located largely in the interior counties where 
the poorer land or lack of communication tended to make them narrow 
and sectional in point of view. On the other hand the republican party 
is found predominantly in the eastern third of the state where easy com- 
munication and varied occupations would tend to give them broader view 
than their less fortunate opponents in the interior. If the material in 
the Massachusetts archives for gubernatorial elections in this state for 
1808 and 1812 had been used and maps made showing the distribution 
of the vote, the results would have shown still more strikingly how lack- 
ing in breadth and generosity were the federalists of that time. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the federalists of this period, as a party of 
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reaction, were practically idential not with the supporters of the fed- 
eral constitution in 1788 but with those narrow-minded and ill-informed 
anti-federalists who so nearly caused the adoption of the constitution to 
fail in Massachusetts. The behavior of the federalists in the disturbed 
period, 1800-12, was hardly in keeping with the character conventionally 
ascribed to them and the one which appears in this monograph. They 
seem in many instances to have lived remote from the centers of wealth 
and education and they certainly all displayed qualities that might well 
raise a reasonable doubt in our minds as to their being the group who 
led the state so wisely during an earlier crisis. 

The excellent maps in this monograph and the use made of them in 
the discussion cannot be too highly commended. More and more the 
student in this field will be compelled to utilize these concrete aids to 
exact presentation. The philosophical point of view must be supple- 
mented in the future by graphic devices showing actual conditions. 

O. G. Lippy 


Confederate literature. A list of books and newspapers, maps, music, 
and miscellaneous matter printed in the south during the confed- 
eracy, now in the Boston Athenaeum. Prepared by Charles N. Bax- 
ter and James M. Dearborn, with an introduction by James Ford 
Rhodes. (Boston: The Boston Athenaeum, 1917. 213 p. $1.25) 

This volume is the fifth in a series issued by the Boston Athenzum 
on the Robert Charles Billings fund. The contents are systematically 
classified as (1) publications of the Confederate States of America; (2) 
publications of the several states of the confederacy; (3) miscellaneous 
books printed in the Confederate States during the period of the civil 
war; (4) tracts; (5) music; (6) maps, broadsides, ete.; (7) newspapers 
and periodicals. The format of the book is excellent, and there is an 
elaborate index. There are occasional editorial notes, limited, however, 
to a description of the items or to a statement of their contents. An 
amazing wealth of confederate material is thus cataloged. 

Only printed materials are included; and in this connection the com- 
ment of Mr. James Ford Rhodes, who contributes the introduction, will 
be read with particular interest. In genial if not whimsical tone Mr. 
Rhodes indulges in a gentle diatribe against the partiality to manuscript 
materials of the younger generation of ‘‘source-fiends’’ and the disposi- 
tion of these misguided souls to rush from place to place and from col- 
lection to collection, while, more wisely, ‘‘the older man settles himself 
in the Confederate room, and as he gazes at the bound volumes of news- 
papers and at the other volumes, the outside aspect of which is eloquent 
of the life in the Southern. Confederacy, he thanks his stars that he has 
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such a privilege. ’* And, if he is reminded that there are other 
collections to be examined, the ‘‘older man’’ replies, ‘‘My mental diges- 
tion is not equal to more. Pray let me remain in my comfortable home, 
independent of the sleeping-car conductor and porter, hotel clerk, and 
librarian in a strange library, the method of which, however admirable, 
is not the Athenzum method.’’ 

One is inclined to suggest the availibility of this theme for the writers 
of future works upon historical method. 

Str. Georce L. Stoussat 


Brave deeds of confederate soldiers. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and company, 1916. 351 p. $1.50 
net) 

Making no claim to be an original contribution to our knowledge of the 
confederate soldier, this work presents in a popular form, suited espe- 
cially for younger readers, striking but little known exploits of famous 
characters, as well as remarkable deeds of less widely known persons. 

Of the sixteen chapters into which the book is divided, four deal with 
the adventures of Mosby and his partisans; two with John H. Morgan; 
one each is devoted to Belle Boyd, the spy; Bryan and his balloon; John 
Pelham; Stringfellow, the scout; the Virginia military institute cadets 
at Newmarket; Gilmor’s raid about Baltimore; Wise’s dangerous courier 
service, and the saving of Danville by Colonel Withers. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the first chapter, which 
is a well-written essay on ‘‘The military influences in the old southern 
life.’’ In this, Mr. Bruce shows how the secluded life of the farmer 
promoted an intense personal love of his native soil; while the conscious- 
ness of the deeds of pioneer forbears, the reading of such authors as 
Scott and Simms, the tournaments, duels, and musters promoted a mili- 
tary spirit. The out-of-door life led by most of the men, as husbandmen, 
with hunting and racing as principal amusements, fitted them for the 
hardships of the soldier’s life. The following passage (p. 16) is 
typical : 

**Love of one particular spot, of one neighborhood, of one state, was 
the foundation stone of the love of the entire region which entered so 
deeply into the spirit of the Confederate soldier; and men who cared 
nothing whatever for the political causes of the war fought just as brave- 
ly as those who did.’’ 

Written without rancor, the book has a clear, vigorous, swift and in- 
teresting style. The press work is good in the main, though the eight 
imaginative illustrations add little to the value of the work. 


Mutiepce L. Bonnam, Jr. 
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Chronicles of the Cape Fear river, 1660-1916. By James Sprunt. [See- 
ond edition] (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton printing company, 
1916. 732 p. $4.00) 

In this book a highly cultured author and patron of historical re- 
search deals with a river and coastal section of country that is possessed 
of some natural beauty, that favors a commercial life, that has long been 
blessed with a cultured society, and that has witnessed a wealth of ro- 
mantie incidents. Nearly two-thirds of the volume chronicles events 
that have oceurred subsequent to the outbreak of the civil war, and dur- 
ing this entire period the author himself has been a prominent actor in 
the drama. His large success in business and the great esteem in which 
he has been held by his fellow men have so endeared the community to 
him that he often warms to a charming fervor of style in the recital of 
his personal reminiscences. He has also thoroughly searched public 
records, local newspapers, and some private correspondence, and to his 
own narratives, which are often rich in historical detail, he has added 
numerous excerpts from the best that has been written by others. 

Having racily discussed and conclusively settled the question regard- 
ing the origin of the name Cape Fear the author proceeds by short chap- 
ters with the subjects of the Cape Fear Indians; exploration and settle- 
ment; colonial plantations; social conditions; the Cape Fear region in 
the war of independence; the growth of the city of Wilmington with 
accompanying notable incidents; river and harbor improvements; the 
building of railroads, ‘‘interesting memories;’’ brief biographical 
sketches of a long list of confederate heroes; Cape Fear pilots and block- 
ade running to and from Fort Fisher during the civil war; the trade 
and commerce of Wilmington; the municipal government of Wilming- 
ton; Lilmington newspapers; the North Carolina Society of Colonial 
Dames; Wilmington churches; and Wilmington schools. 

The chapters on the Cape Fear pilots and on blockade running are 
particularly noteworthy. They are a substantial contribution to the 
naval and economic history of the civil war; they are alive with romantic 
incidents; and here the author’s style is at its best. ‘‘From early 
youth,’’ he writes, ‘‘I have loved the Cape Fear River, the ships and 
sailors which it bears upon its bosom. As a boy I delighted to wander 
along the wharves where the sailing ships were moored with their grace- 
ful spars and rigging in relief against the sky-line. . . In later years, 
I heard the stories of the old-time Cape Fear gentlemen, whose mem- 
ories I revere, and I treasured those annals of our brave and generous 
people; I knew all the pilots of the Cape Fear, whose records of brave 
deeds and unswerving loyalty to the Confederacy . . . are worthy 
of all praise.’ The author himself was purser on the blockade runner 
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Lilian, was taken prisoner, escaped, and subsequently served as purser 
on the Susan Bierne. 

The text of the first edition of this book, which appeared in 1914, has 
been expanded one hundred pages in this the second edition, and for the 
grievously inadequate index of five and one-half pages in the first edi- 
tion has been substituted in the second a carefully prepared index of 
forty-four pages. 

The historical value of the book is somewhat impaired by exaggera- 
tion, by excessive eulogy, by an almost exclusively local point of view, 
and by religious prejudice. On page 604 we read: ‘‘The people of 
the Southern States throughout most of their history have been more 
homogeneous than those of the North and West, and have maintained 
their ancestral faiths with a steadiness almost unknown in some parts 
of our country. They have clung tenaciously to the great essentials 
of the Christian system, have been quick to see the insufficiency of mod- 
ern substitutes for the Gospel of God’s grace, and have turned a deaf 
ear to the exponents of mushroom religions.’’ 

Who but a North Carolinian could write the following paragraph? 

‘*Through the quiet lanes of Orton to the ruins of Governor Tyron’s 
palace is half a mile. Here is the cradle of American independence ; for 
upon this spot, until recently hidden by a dense undergrowth of timber, 
occurred, between six and seven o’clock on the evening of the 19th of 
February, 1766, the first open resistance to the British Stamp Act in 
the American colonies, by 450 armed men, who surrounded the palace 
and demanded the surrender of the custodian of the obnoxious symbols 
of the King’s authority.’’ (p. 59.) 

The statement on page 538 that the earthquake of August 31, 1886, 
‘‘nearly destroyed the city of Charleston’’ is clearly an exaggeration. 
The idea that must be conveyed by the statement on page 6 that the 
Black river enters the Cape Fear river ‘‘from the east’’ is not correct. 

Newton D. MERENESS 


Letters on the condition of Kentucky in 1825. Reprinted from the Rich- 
mond Enquirer. Edited by Earl Gregg Swem, assistant librarian, 
Virginia state library. [Heartman’s historical series, number 22] 
(New York: Charles F. Heartman, 1916. 76 p. $2.50) 

The eight letters herewith reprinted contain much information regard- 
ing Kentucky characters and Kentucky conditions at the date indicated. 
The state was then passing through an economic crisis in which its 
eredit and its judiciary alike suffered. Four of the letters treat of the 
existing turmoil in polities and describe the chief leaders of the relief 
and anti-relief parties, as the contending factions were then locally 
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known, but with marked sympathy for the last named group. The stu- 
dent of the period will appreciate the nameless author’s sketches of 
Barry, Rowan, Desha, Wickliffe, Hardin, Crittenden, and other minor 
worthies, for though he affects rather than achieves an elegant literary 
style, he is giving us the results of personal observation and evidently 
desires to be truthful. His impression of the university of Kentucky 
(Transylvania) and of other ‘‘literary and benevolent institutions’’ of 
the state, including the deaf and dumb asylum, are exceedingly favor- 
able. He admires Dr. Holley, then serving as president of the univer- 
sity, and gives a pleasing description of his personality, method of lec- 
turing, and religious views. Dr. Holley’s associates did not impress him 
so favorably, especially those teaching law, but he derived both pleasure 
and profit from the lectures in medicine and allied subjects. Socially he 
found much to praise in the people of Kentucky; he was impressed with 
their physical well-being, but repelled by their religious differences. The 
description of a visit to Shakertown occupies a whole letter. The smaller 
towns, the highways, and the major portion of the farms, tilled by slave 
labor, have little attraction for him. The reprint is well worth while, 
and is presented in attractive form. One typographical error on page 
13 slightly mars the careful editing. 
I. J. C. 


Records of the original proceedings of the Ohio company. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Archer Butler Hulbert, professor of his- 
tory, Marietta college. [Marietta college historical collections, vol- 
ume 1, Ohio company series, volume 1] (Marietta, Ohio: Marietta 
historical commission, 1917. 132 p. $2.50) 

The Marietta college historical commission has rendered a signal ser- 
vice to historical scholarship in America by commencing the publication 
of the original papers of the Ohio company of associates. While the 
migration of the Marietta pilgrims is almost as well known as the settle- 
ment of the English colonists on the Atlantie seaboard, the appearance 
of the official records of the corporation that formed the first colony in 
the northwest territory has been long retarded. Probably the delay has 
been fortunate, since we now have these papers in so attractive a form, 
and edited with such careful thoroughness. The editor’s introduction 
occupies over one-half of the present volume, and is an unusually suc- 
cessful essay in historical criticism. During the century and a quarter 
that has elapsed since the corporation was formed, the usual web of his- 
torical myths has been spun about its activities. These Mr. Hulbert, 
with the aid of the original papers and a thorough sifting of other avail- 
able material, has succeeded in brushing away, and in so doing he has 
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vindicated the reputation of the founders from unmerited aspersions. 
He has freed the memory of Cutler and Putnam from the odium due to 
their seeming connivance in the highly speculative and irregular methods 
of the Scioto company. He has also satisfactorily proved the legitimate 
purpose of the Ohio company to settle and develop their property, and 
not to use it, as the company of Scioto adventurers tried to do with their 
portion, as a mere collateral for other speculative enterprises. If Mr. 
Hulbert in his zeal to prove his case has broken a knight’s lance upon 
the shield of the traducers of the Marietta founders, his ardor may be 
excused in so just a cause. 

One virtue of the editor’s discussion is the emphasis he places upon 
other than purely economic factors in the founding of the Ohio com- 
pany. He shows that social forees were at work in the minds of its pro- 
moters, that their common interest in masonry and in the Order of the 
Cincinnati helped to bring them together in a common enterprise. As 
for political motives, the desire to offset the separatist and radical ten- 
dencies of the settlements south of the Ohio was no doubt uppermost in 
the minds of the company’s founders. But frontier influences were not 
without their effect even upon the conservative New England minds. 
Granting the pressure of Maryland as the prime cause in securing the 
western land cessions to the central authority, may not the frontier policy 
of organizing compact forms of government have had its weight in the 
demand for a place among the sisterhood of states that resulted in the 
famous ordinance of 1787? 

Upon the whole the founders proved themselves more demoeratie than 
might have been expected of federalist army officers. The rules for the 
proceedings of the company and for the governance of the new colony 
were liberal as well as wise. The practical bent of the Yankee mind is 
evidenced in the resolutions for the welfare of the colony; each situation 
was dealt with as it arose without doctrinaire limitations upon the col- 
onist’s freedom. Modern touches are to be noted in the order that the 
company’s books should always be open for inspection, in the desire for 
beauty implied in the planting of many shade trees, and in the re- 
sponsibility of the employer for the care of a workman disabled by an 
accident. 

As all the world knows the immediate success of the Marietta settle- 
ment was diminished by the hostilities of the northwestern Indians, who 
were far from being pacified at the Anglo-American treaty of peace. 
When Marietta was begun it was confidently hoped that the treaty of 
Fort McIntosh would end the raids of the red men. This anticipation 
soon proved delusive, and only after six years of disaster and struggle 
was a decisive victory obtained and a peace exacted. These unexpected 
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years of defensive and protective activities placed a heavy strain on the 
company’s finances. Nevertheless on the whole the settlement was se- 
eured, and no serious monetary loss was sustained by the associates 
when the company’s affairs were finally brought to a conclusion. The 
colonists on their part hewed homes from the wilderness which the com- 
pany’s liberal provisions for education and religious worship rendered 
superior to those of any other community in the western world. 

In the notes appended to the records the editor furnishes much useful 
biographical information, but in so abbreviated a form that they appear 
like the captions of an index or the sketches of an army register. In a 
volume where the personnel plays so important a part in evoking in- 
terest, it would seem that somewhat more space and grace might have 
been given to the lives of the founders. Upon the whole, however, the 
volume is a distinct achievement, and the promise of more to follow will 
be hailed with satisfaction by all students of western history. 

LovutsE PHEeLps KELLOGG 


Spanish exploration in the southwest, 1542-1706. Edited by Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, Ph.D., professor of American history, university of 
California. [Original narratives of early American history, repro- 
duced under the auspices of the American historical association : 
general editor, J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D.] (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1916. 487 p. $3.00 net) 


Early narratives of the northwest, 1634-1699. Edited by Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, Ph. D., research department, state historical society of 
Wisconsin. [Original narratives of early American history, repro- 
duced under the auspices of the American historical association, 
edited by J. Franklin Jameson.] (New York: Charles Seribner’s 
sons, 1917. 382 p. $3.00 net) 

The story of the Original Narratives has in these volumes finally left 
the Atlantic seaboard and penetrated the interior of the continent, a 
boldness of enterprise shown only by one other volume of this excellent- 
ly edited series. In Mr. Bolton’s volume a more startling and unex- 
pected innovation is noticeable; instead of confining himself to material 
in English already printed, one-third of his volume is composed of doe- 
uments never before printed in English translation, and mirabile dictu 
another third contains documents never before printed in any language. 
Considering the very large mass of unprinted material which might have 
illuminated the narratives of other volumes, the present reviewer re- 
grets that a more inclusive policy in the makeup of this series was not 
adopted at the date of its conception. As the series now stands, it of- 
fers illuminating material for the college freshman who is being in- 
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troduced to the subject of American history, and undoubtedly the pro- 
fessorial influence so potent in the councils of the American historical 
association had in mind the needs of such fledglings in the seience of his- 
tory ; but except to make possible the purchase of copies of scarce tracts 
by numerous libraries, thus appeasing the appetite of uneritical his- 
torians other than college freshmen, the series as a whole falls below the 
service to the real historians of the country which its excellence in other 
ways should have performed, for real historians do not care to use trans- 
lations without consulting the originals, and traveling Americans as they 
are they can easily secure access to those original English books and 
pamphlets which form the great bulk of the volumes in the series. The 
series is no doubt a monument to the ascendency of the college professor 
in the American historical association. 

The two volumes under review show the excellence of those that have 
previously appeared. The general editor can be congratulated on the 
high standard of editorial apparatus which he maintains in all which he 
puts out. Mr. Bolton has wisely chosen ‘‘to illustrate with some full- 
ness the cardinal episodes in the history of the region and period cov- 
ered, rather than to treat more lightly a larger number of topics.’’ The 
result of this choice is to leave ‘‘the history of the seventeenth century 
New Mexico almost a blank after its founding by Onate.’’ An excellent 
map compiled by the editor of the Spanish explorations during the 
period forms the frontispiece and besides there are reproductions of two 
original Spanish maps. The new matter that is printed makes the vol- 
ume a real contribution to the subject. 

Miss Kellogg has not undertaken to publish anything new, nor did the 
field of her editing lend itself readily to such originality. After the 
explorations of such well-known men as Jolliet, La Salle, and Tonti — 
whom she calls Tonty — were given adequate space in well-known and 
oft reprinted narratives, there was left little space for less known 
documents. She has, however, given us a revised translation of St. 
Cosme’s letter, for which western historians will be greatly indebted. 
The reproduction of the map of the Mississippi country made after the 
discoveries of Joliet and Marquette which has never before been repro- 
duced adds greatly to the value of the volume. 

C. W. A. 


Economic and social beginnings of Michigan. A study of the settlement 
of the lower peninsula during the territorial period, 1805-1837. By 
George Newman Fuller, Ph.D. [Michigan historical publications, 
University series, I] (Lansing: Michigan historical commission, 
1916. 630 p. $1.00) 

Like the State historical society of Wisconsin, the Michigan historical 
commission has inaugurated the publication of a series of monographic 
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studies, the initial volume of which sets a standard that promises much 
for the value of the series, both in scholarship and significance to west- 
ern history. In subject matter likewise a parallel may be drawn between 
the initial volumes of the Wisconsin and the Michigan series. The for- 
mer is an intensive study of economic conditions in a typical western 
state, Wisconsin, during the civil war decade. In the latter Mr. Fuller 
has made a painstaking and scholarly study of the beginnings of the 
history of Michigan as ‘‘an agricultural commonwealth under American 
institutions.’’ Confining himself to the period 1805 to 1837, he has de- 
voted himself mainly to the economic and social factors in the develop- 
ment of the lower peninsula. The year 1837 marks not only the close of 
a distinct political period, but also, as a result of the financial crisis of 
1837, the end of a distinct economic period in Michigan history. The 
period to which the study is limited comprehends the beginnings of the 
social and economic history of Michigan, with the exception, as the author 
notes, of the fur trade. The monograph is, as the author claims, a ‘‘pio- 
neer attempt,’’ for in other works on the history of Michigan the factors 
which here form the central theme are merely incidental. The author 
modestly offers his treatise simply as an introduction to the subject, not 
as an exhaustive study. Not a few topics, necessarily briefly discussed, 
seem to deserve considerable further investigation. But the work as a 
whole is well proportioned, and may well serve as a model for similar 
studies in other western states. 

Two introductory chapters treat with considerable definiteness the 
physical conditions and general influences which materially affected the 
social and economic development of the whole region. The opening chap- 
ter, in particular, presents a valuable geographical background for the 
detailed studies of localities which follow. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to the factors involved in the settlement and growth of the six 
natural areas of settlement in the lower peninsula. These are the east- 
ern shore, the first inland counties, the St. Joseph valley and the Chicago 
road, the Kalamazoo valley and Territorial road, the Saginaw country, 
and the Grand river region. This division appears to be logical, and the 
unity of the work as a whole is considerably strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of summarizing chapters, and an elaborate series of plates illustrat- 
ing graphically the growth and division of counties, the organization of 
townships, Indian land ecessions, routes of travel, and other matters. 
The index must be resorted to, however, in order to unify some subjects. 
Under lumbering, agriculture, or manufacturing, for example, one must 
find references in the index to the development of the industry in all the 
areas treated. One of the two concluding chapters is a general study of 
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the sources and character of the population. This chapter forms an in- 
teresting picture of the frontier characteristics of the period. 

The volume conforms rigidly to the aecepted canons of historical work- 
manship. The text is bulwarked by upwards of two thousand footnotes ; 
the table of contents occupies thirty-one pages, the appendix thirty-four, 
the bibliography fifty, the index thirty-six, the plates twenty-nine, the 
acknowledgments and preface seven. Despite the somewhat formidable 
appearance which it engenders, this elaborateness adds considerably to 
the usefulness of the work. The bibliography, containing some seven 
hundred titles, is conveniently classified. The author has worked largely 
with materials that are difficult to use scientifically. For example, coun- 
ty and other local histories, as well as pioneer reminiscences, have been 
extensively utilized. In the writing of social history materials of this 
character are often the only recourse of the student, and if used erit- 
ically may be of great value. The author lists forty-three local his- 
tories, all of which he has used. These sources, as in the study of the 
settlement of the inland counties of Oakland, Washtenaw, and Lenawee, 
for example, appear to have been used with careful discrimination, and 
have yielded excellent results. A number of happily chosen illustrations 
add to the interest and value of the text. 

In his preface the author states that his aim has been ‘‘to be logical, 
accurate and clear, rather than literary.’’ In general this aim has been 
successfully carried out. The work is an important contribution to the 
history of Michigan and of the west. Other volumes in the University 
series will be awaited with interest. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


Land tenure in the United States with special reference to Illinois. By 
Charles Leslie Stewart, Ph.D., instructor in economies, university of 
Illinois. {University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. 
v,no. 3] (Urbana: university of Illinois, 1916. 135 p. $0.75) 

This monograph covers a field which is likely to become more intensive- 
ly worked in all the states, especially in those which have been formed out 
of the public domain. With reference to Illinois the treatment of Mr. 

Stewart is very thorough, but the preliminary chapter upon land tenure 

in the United States as a whole is merely a sketch. The chapter title 

makes this plain but the book title perhaps leads the reader to expect 

more. As to Illinois, the treatment is arranged under four heads: (1) 

tendencies in the agricultural economy of Illinois; (2) changes in land 

tenure; (3) a description of farm operations; (4) the relation of tenure 
to rural economy and social conditions. The work is largely buttressed 
with statistics, in many cases graphically presented, particularly in three 
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full-page charts and eighteen shaded county outline maps of Illinois. 
There are also an adequate bibliography and index. 
Sr. Grorce L. Sroussat 


Illinois in 1818. By Solon Justus Buck. [Illinois centennial publica- 
tions, introductory volume] (Springfield: Illinois centennial com- 
mission, 1917. 362 p.) 

With praiseworthy foresight on the part of those concerned active 
preparations for the suitable celebration in 1918 of the centennial of 
statehood for Illinois were begun several years ago. An important and 
commendable part of the preparation for the projected observance of the 
centennial was the preparation, under the editorial supervision of Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, of a comprehensive history of Illinois from the earliest 
times to the present. The history thus projected is to extend to five 
volumes, each devoted to the exposition of a suitable section of the entire 
period covered. Preliminary to this enterprise, yet logically a part of it, 
is the issuance of the volume under review, the specific function of 
which is to make clear to the reader of 1918 what were the several com- 
ponent elements entering into the Illinois of 1818. Although the volume 
appears under the auspices of the Illinois centennial commission the 
same group of men who control the publications of the Illinois historical 
library are responsible for the present enterprise, and to them is due 
criticism of it, whether laudatory or the reverse in character. 

For the conception of this thoroughgoing historical undertaking in 
the interests of the state of Illinois, only a commensurate degree of ad- 
miration can be entertained. Except for the preliminary volume, the 
manner of its execution still remains to be revealed. My present task 
is to evaluate, as correctly as may be, J/linois in 1818. That unqualified 
commendation cannot be accorded the work is cause for genuine regret; 
that a useful and dignified volume has been added to the lengthening list 
of mid-western local histories, it is a pleasure to record. 

Physically considered, the book is well bound and presents an attrac- 
tive exterior appearance. Within the covers, however, the characteristic 
workmanship of the public printer is sufficiently evident. Thus, the 
pagination is carried on the title page of the volume as well as else- 
where, —a matter of trivial importance in itself, but indicative of an 
attitude on the part of printers of public documents with which the 
reviewer, unfortunately, is all too familiar. The numerous illustrations 
in the book are for the most part clearly executed; but if any principle 
governed their selection and arrangement, a careful perusal of the vol- 
ume has failed to disclose it. At page 138 oceur views of a log tavern 
and of the ruins of Fort de Chartres; the chapter is entitled ‘‘The eco- 
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nomie situation.’’ Facing page 80 are pictures of Gurdon S. Hubbard 
and Alexander Wolcott. Wolcott was Indian agent at Chicago for a 
dozen years beginning in 1818, but his name nowhere occurs in the his- 
tory, and there is no discoverable reason for presenting his picture. 
Hubbard is several times mentioned in the first chapter, but almost fifty 
pages intervene between its close and the presenting of his portrait. 
Other similar examples might be cited. Accompanying the chapter on 
‘‘The public lands”’ are views of a trapper, a flat boat, a keel boat, ete., 
while a full page view of ‘‘a land grant”’ occurs in the chapter on ‘‘the 
convention campaign,’’ separated by over half the volume from the chap- 
ter to which it seems logically to pertain. The view of Chicago in 1820 
should be credited to Mrs. Kinzie’s well-known volume, Wau Bun, from 
which it is in fact taken. 

It is proper to add in this connection that the author is not respon- 
sible for the illustrations, or for much else that pertains to the volume. 
Because of Mr. Buck’s removal to Minnesota, nearly three years ago, the 
completion of this work, begun by him while at the university of Illinois, 
was subject to numerous difficulties. The effect of these was heightened, 
doubtless, by the long illness of Mr. Alvord, the editor-in-chief of the 
centennial history. These facts taken together fairly account, perhaps, 
for the one general criticism which the reviewer has to submit; while a 
thoroughly creditable volume it does not realize the advance expectations 
which the work alike of the editor of the series and the author of the 
volume fairly justify the historically-minded public in entertaining. 
That this judgment will be acquiesced in by the author may be inferred 
from his statements in the preface; it is stated here merely for the 
benefit of those who have not seen or examined the volume. 

The three hundred sixty-two pages of the book comprise eleven chap- 
ters, besides an appendix, index, and bibliography. The first six 
chapters are primarily descriptive; the remaining ones are narrative in 
character. Chapter 1, ‘The Indians and the fur trade,’’ contains a use- 
ful account of these subjects, which played so important a role in the 
Illinois of 1818. Here, as usually throughout the volume, the dominant 
note is economic, in marked contrast to the line of interest displayed by 
such writers as the late Mr. Thwaites. As compared with the latter’s 
characteristic work the present narrative may be equally useful but it is 
certainly far less inspiring to the reader. 

Chapter 1 deals with ‘‘The publie lands;’’ chapter m with ‘‘ Extent of 
settlement’’ in 1818. Useful maps, compiled by the author, oceur in 
connection with each. Chapters on the pioneers, and on economic, social, 
and political conditions follow in due order. The latter chapter fur- 
nishes the transition from the descriptive to the narrative portion of the 
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book. The latter chiefly recounts the political conditions and develop- 
ments centering around the transformation of the territory of Illinois 
into a sovereign state of the union. 

No effort has been made to check or correct the author in matters of 
opinion ; a few errors of precise detail have been noted, but since a second 
edition of the book is improbable no attempt has been made to list them. 
The bibliography presented is uncritical and it does not assume to be 
exhaustive. The style of footnote reference accords well with the general 
conception of the volume as intended to be scholarly in character yet 
designed primarily for popular reading. The index seems to be well 


constructed and reasonably exhaustive. 
M. M. Quaire 


Illinois. By Allan Nevins. {American college and university series| 
(New York: Oxford university press, 1917. 378 p. $1.50 net) 

In this, the first history of the university of Illinois, the author has 
wisely decided ‘‘to throw a much greater emphasis upon the record of 
the past than upon the tendencies or characteristics of the present.’’ So 
few are acquainted with the details in the development of the institution 
that a ‘‘comprehensive account of them’’ Mr. Nevins regards as the ‘‘ first 
requisite of any introduction to the inner spirit of the rapidly-growing 
University.’’ In this undertaking the author encountered the usual dif- 
ficulties in the search for documentary material increased by the fact 
that he did his work at a great distance from the original sources of in- 
formation. . 

At the inception of the present great school, we learn, the industrial 
interests were centered in a movement to establish and develop a school 
for agriculturalists and mechanics. To one familiar with the system 
whereby the university and the college of agriculture and mechanie arts 
are separate institutions, a large part of the present volume on Illinois 
would appear to be devoted to the division provided for the industries. 
The author points out the fact that the demand for support of instrue- 
tion in agriculture and allied industries by the general government arose 
first in Illinois, and therefore this instruction was the leading feature 
which the promoters expected to see established. The movement cul- 
minated late as compared to similar movements in neighboring states and 
regret has been expressed that Illinois did not start even with the com- 
monwealths on her borders. It is interesting to know that Mr. Jonathan 
Turner did not cease his efforts to secure a land grant in support of these 
institutions, even obtaining both from Lincoln and from Douglas a prom- 
ise that if elected he would sign a bill for such a grant. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the hope of a state univer- 
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sity in Illinois lay in the acceptance of the benefits of the Morrill grant. 
At the same time contests at once arose over the plan for separate loca- 
tion of the college of agriculture or the industrial division as against the 
sentiment for an undivided institution. This rivalry not only delayed 
action but also aroused much bad feeling. Even when the organization 
was effected and an executive selected, called at first the regent, there 
was much dissatisfaction among the original farmer promoters because 
a clergyman was appointed, and those who favored an industrial univer- 
sity were angered at the old line courses adopted. It was not until 1868 
that actual operations were begun and almost at once there were charges 
and counter charges that the original purpose contemplated was not be- 
ing followed. At all events the limited student body did not flock to 
the industrial courses provided. What the author defines as a ‘‘clumsy 
division into nine schools’’ marked the arrangement at the beginning. 
But these soon expanded into fifteen schools or departments and these 
again developed into colleges, those of agriculture, of mechanics and 
engineering, of chemistry, of natural history, of literature, science and 
art. Along with these were schools of commerce and military science. 

Although years of depression and institutional poverty were to follow, 
the appropriations of the general government as made in the Hatch act 
and the Morrill supplementary act were fortunate events in the history 
of the state university. At least the historian recognizes this period 
as a turning point in its financial affairs. Again, 1885 is called by some 
a pivotal year, inasmuch as the authorities began to advertise the institu- 
tion and a demand arose for a change in name from the ‘‘ Illinois In- 
dustrial University.’ There were citizens, it seems, who persisted in 
believing that it was a place to send ‘‘obstreperous youngsters.’’ The 
change in name was not made, however, without opposition and regret, 
especially on the part of the agriculturists. 

As 1885 was called a pivotal year so is 1891 distinguished by largely 
inereased appropriations, by the reorganization of the instruction, by the 
preliminary movement in extension lecturing, by the establishment of 
graduate courses, and by the increasing registration of women. The in- 
stitution finally found itself under President Andrew 8S. Draper and 
during his administration the confidence of the state was securely won. 
Within this period the professional schools in the Chicago group were 
established ; there was a reorganization of the college of agriculture ; and 
the opening of the experiment station was recognized as an epochal event. 
At the same time the college of liberal arts was given a larger considera- 
tion and the summer school was inaugurated. It is shown in this volume 
that state publie service probably had much to do with the subsequent 
recognition and support. 
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The administration of President Draper having accomplished the pur- 
poses expected, President Edmund J. James was summoned to guide the 
institution under ‘‘advancing intellectual ideals.’’ In the chapter deal- 
ing with the introductory events in this administration the reader is 
shown the rapid changes which took place in equipment, the more liberal 
support granted by the state, the millage tax which rendered certain the 
development of a prosperous institution, the growth in the agricultural 
and engineering groups, the graduate work, the new courses opened in 
response to new demands, and the advancing standards in professional 
schools, all of which advanced the university to a position of leadership 
at no time before assumed. And with this expansion in scope, the regis- 
tration increased with equal rapidity. It was not until 1913 that the 
colleges of literature and arts and of science were consolidated under one 
dean. Prior to that time they seem to have maintained their separate 
organization although they were ‘‘seriously duplicating each other’s 
work,’’ while each was ‘‘expanding the privileges of election from the 
curriculum of the other.’’ 

During the last decade the alumni activities have had much to do with 
the growing prestige of the university and the historian calls attention to 
the fact that the several changes in the administration have tended to 
centralize authority, although the heads of departments or colleges have 
been charged with large independent responsibilities. Great problems 
have confronted the officers in planning and executing the scheme for 
building up a university community. 

The chapter devoted to students and student life is among the most 
interesting in the volume. If it is so appreciated by the outsider it 
should appeal strongly to the alumnus. Throughout the book, indeed, 
much space is given to the personal side of the institutional history. 
On this account there is an intimacy of contact which confines it more 
or less to those who are interested in the commonwealth history, or who 
have been connected with the institution. The student of politics and 
legislation might wish for more of the details relative to the presenta- 
tion of the whole question at Springfield, that is to say, the legal side 
of the establishment and development. Nevertheless, in a popular work 
the personal element dwelt upon has a large place. 

In the last chapter but one the author calls attention to the intangible 
services which the university renders the state and at the same time 
points out the fact that the direct service is much more likely to be ap- 
preciated, and perhaps over-emphasized. At Illinois the idea that ‘‘dis- 
tinetively educational activities must primarily be kept before the 
people’’ predominates. There is a close connection, however, between 
the state and the university, notably through a number of state offices 
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having headquarters there; while the combined services of the industrial 
and liberal arts agencies are immeasurable. A recent and now well- 
known activity which has benefited the entire section as well as Illinois 
is referred to in the commencement of research in western history by the 
history department in 1905. The outcome is expected to be the ‘‘most 
valuable set of local records in the West.’’ In conclusion there are sug- 
gestions relative to ways of bettering the workings of the institution and 
improving its services for the state. Several appendices throw light 
upon the growth of the university and a fair index assists the reader. 

C. Ray AURNER 


Economic history of Wisconsin during the civil war decade. By Freder- 
ick Merk. [Publications of the state historical society of Wisconsin, 
edited by Milo M. Quaife. Studies, volume 1] (Madison: State 
historical society of Wisconsin, 1916. 414 p. $2.00) 

No student of the economic history of the central west who attempts 
to go beyond its most superficial aspects will fail to be an attentive reader 
of this monograph. Generalizations concerning the development of in- 
dustry in this region will be comparatively meaningless without intimate 
knowledge of such details as are here set forth in abundance. And the 
working out of these details is of fundamental importance, because, in 
the author’s words, ‘‘ As an industrial community Wisconsin during the 
Civil War was typical of the Northwest.’’ 

We have in Mr. Merk’s book, then, something more than local and state 
history. Further, he gives us more than a study of the civil war years, 
1861-1865. In scholarly fashion he sees events both before and after the 
period he is studying, and in consequence the story, in some of its topies, 
covers the entire range of years between the two financial crises, 1857 
and 1873. Quoting again: ‘‘Developments brought to a close during 
the war I have attempted to trace to their origin; changes begun during 
the war I have briefly carried either to their conclusion or to the point 
at which it has seemed profitable to leave them.’’ Naturally, however, 
the central motive of the book is found in the task of tracing the effeets 
that civil war conditions had upon the economic life of Wisconsin. 

The chapters follow in the main the principal industries of the state: 
agriculture, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, labor, banking, trade. 
There are three chapters on railroad history, devoted respectively to the 
subtitles, mortgages, construction, and consolidation. These are followed 
logically by a discussion of the anti-monopoly revolt of 1865-1866 and 
the futile efforts for railroad regulation that followed. Chapters on 
upper Mississippi river commerce and the commerce of the great lakes 
conclude the book. 
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a almost needless to say that this work is based entirely upon source 
materials, the author having done his work among the rich stores found 
in the library of the Wisconsin state historical society. Mr. Merk was 
also fortunate in having the guidance of the superintendent of that soci- 
ety, Mr. M. M. Quaife. 

The outstanding merits of his work reveal the fact that the author pos- 
sesses striking qualities as investigator and writer. There is every evi- 
dence that he has thoroughly mastered the enormous mass of material 
that it was necessary to study. No such clear and orderly story could 
have been produced otherwise. There is no place where facts are 
jumpled together merely because they had been accumulated, leaving the 
reader to extract something or nothing, as he may by way of digestible 
product. The facts stated all lead to conclusions or illustrate the move- 
ments that are being traced. Indeed, one of the most noticeable features 
of the work is the careful way in which causes and results are reasoned 
out and then stated in their clearest terms. 

Mr. Merk’s style is simple and interesting. It would serve as a model 
for historical monographs. There are sections, as for instance in the 
history of Wisconsin railroads, that are of almost dramatic interest. 

The book has a map showing Wisconsin in 1865, and numerous illus- 
trations. The editor announces that this is the first of a new series of 
historical studies to be published by the society. Elsewhere he ventures 
the prediction that the writers of sueceeding volumes will find it difficult 
to excel this work in the qualities that make the best type of historical 
writing. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD 


Story of Minnesota. By E. Dudley Parsons, instructor in English, West 
high school, Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Chicago: American book 
company, 1916. 335 p. $.80) 

_ Minnesota has long needed a history of the state adapted for use in 
the public schools. It was to meet this need that the present volume was 
written. It fulfills the requirements of a text book in the arrangement 
of subject matter, questions, and summaries, as well as in the consistent 
carrying out of the main theme, the development of Minnesota’s material 
resources. Moreover the student’s interest is quickened by the numer- 
ous illustrations. It is to be regretted, however, that some of these are 
lacking in historic value while others are actually misleading. Their 
place might better have been filled by good outline maps which at many 
points are needed to elucidate the text. 

But it is not as a textbook that the volume compels adverse criticism ; 
it is as a history. The author, confessedly, has sought to write a history 
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based on the sources, but apparently without any attempt to exhaust the 
material; rather his method seems to have been to dip here and there, 
often choosing what was interesting in preference to what was informing. 
This has led to some distorted accounts such as, for example, his deserip- 
tion of the Indians and his treatment of the beginnings of Duluth. It 
has led, moreover, to many errors; for these are to be found not only in 
dates and references, where inaccuracies are always apt to creep in, but 
in statements which show lack of information and careless reading of 
the sources. Space will allow but one illustration. In telling (p. 49) 
of Major Long’s trip up the Mississippi river in 1817, Mr. Parsons writes: 
‘‘Near the foot of Lake Pepin he found a bluff well adapted for a post, 
and picked out the site for the post we now call Fort Snelling.’’ It 
seems needless to say that there is nothing to justify any part of the 
second statement. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Parsons had not at his disposal an au- 
thoritative history of the state on which he could have based his text- 
book. Then we might have the volume of which Minnesota stands in 
need. 

Frances H. Retr 


Financial history of Texas. By Edmund Thornton Miller, adjunet pro- 
fessor of economies, university of Texas. [University of Texas, 
Bulletin, no. 37] (Austin: University of Texas, 1916. 444 p. 
$1.00) 

The history of Texas is divided into seven parts, namely: (1) Spanish- 
Mexican; (2) The republic; (3) The state to 1861; (4) The civil war; 
(5) Reconstruction; (6) Recovery; and (7) Since 1880. In following a 
chronological arrangement Mr. Miller has pursued the method of Fauk- 
hauser’s Financial history of California rather than that of Phelan’s 
Wisconsin, Bogart’s Ohio, Sowers’ New York, or Hanna’s Maryland. 
While it is more difficult to follow, it is perhaps the better method for a 
state whose history falls into well defined periods. 

During the Spanish-Mexican period revenue came from tithes, excise 
stamp and customs duties, tax on silver, sale of privilege to locate cock 
pits, and tax on billiard tables. There was no land tax but there were 
land dues. American settlements were usually exempted from taxation. 
The revolution was financed largely by land grants; other sources were 
indirect taxes, loans and donations from Americans. 

‘‘The history of the Republic is a chapter of difficulties and disap- 
pointments, and the ten years were rich in governmental experience. 
There were few financial expedients which were not resorted to.’’ Fron- 
tier defense was a heavy burden. The military appropriations of the 
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third and fourth congresses aggregated over three millions. In 1840 the 
total expenditures were $2,175,000, but a period of economy followed so 
that the average annual expenditures of the last five years were less than 
one-tenth of those of the first five years of the republic. Governmental 
functions were very limited; ‘‘one looks in vain for appropriations for 
education, the care of defectives or internal improvements.’’ A tariff 
schedule with duties largely on necessities produced 58 per cent of the 
total revenues throughout the whole period, while direct taxes furnished 
20 per cent and licenses 4 per cent. The debt of the republic rose from 
one and a quarter million in 1836 to ten million in 1846. Less than a 
half million of specie was used while four millions of treasury notes 
were authorized. 

The first decade of statehood was a period of prosperity. Annexation 
relieved Texas of the expense of maintaining a postal system, a diplo- 
matic corps, and an army and navy. For some years, however, Texas 
was compelled to patrol her borders, an expenditure for which she was 
reimbursed by the United States in 1906. The census of 1850 listed 
twenty-three towns with a combined population of 20,000. The relative 
urban growth during the fifties was but three-tenths of one per cent. 
During the civil war Texas spent $3,180,000 for military purposes and 
in 1865 faced a debt of $8,111,000. Her treasury was not on a cash basis 
until 1879. ‘‘The salient features of the Reconstruction financial 
period of Texas history are the large growth of expenditures, the great 
increase in taxation, and the rapid accumulation of a comparatively 
heavy debt.”’ 

During the six years following 1874 expenditures rose 47.6 per cent, 
while assessed values increased 27.3 per cent. The growth of social legis- 
lation is apparent. In 1881 the cost of administering laws under this 
head was 36 per cent of the total expenditures; in 1915 it was 82 per 
cent, of which 9.2 per cent was for pensions to confederate soldiers. 
Corporation taxes in this period rose from 1.5 per cent to 1.9 per cent 
of the total. The general occupation tax during the same period fell 
from 18.5 per cent to 7.1 per cent, while the general property tax in- 
ereased from 56.9 to 74.5 per cent of the total. Texas in 1880 had in 
free land and unsold land belonging to special funds an area equal to 
New England and Delaware combined. 

Some of Mr. Miller’s conclusions are that a new constitution should be 
framed; that ‘‘a more sensible system of appropriations should be 
adopted ;’’ and that the state should assume control over assessments if 
the general property tax is retained. He recommends the budget system 
of appropriations and a tax on income rather than one on property. 

The book contains an appendix of sixteen tables, a rather compre- 
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hensive bibliography, and a good index. Mr. Miller has used a wide 
range of sources and has produced a scholarly monograph in a very 
readable style. The proof reading was well done, although there are a 
few minor errors, for example on page 99. 

D. C. SHiiuine 


History of the United States — political, industrial, social. By Charles 
Manfred Thompson, associate professor of economies, university of 
Illinois. (Chieago: Benj. H. Sanborn and company, 1917. 560 p. 
$1.60 net) 

No teacher of history who has had experience in the task of presenting 
the story of America will long hesitate to enquire about the usefulness 
of any new text that may appear. It is a patent fact not only among 
educators, but among laymen as well, that until quite recently history 
has been one of the most poorly taught subjects in our school curricula. 
Among the many reasons that may be given for this situation two may 
be designated as peculiarly outstanding. The first is the teachers’ lack 
of adequate professional training; the other is the character of the text- 
books which have been available. And so it has happened that most of 
the men and women now engaged in the work of the world received their 
historical training under a system which, being remembered, causes them 
to smile significantly when history as a school subject is mentioned. 

But school history has, in these contemporary years, been passing 
through a little revolution, which in years to come will undoubtedly be 
recognized as a thing of no small significance. The passing of the old 
order is especially clearly reflected in many of the newer textbooks. 

Mr. Thompson’s work is typical of the newer outlook; further, it con- 
tains certain elements that are unique in school treatises on the growth 
of the American nation. Unlike so many books this one does faithfully 
and satisfyingly stick to its text. It is a political, industrial, and social 
history. It considers the story of our national development not only in 
its outward expression in the city of Washington but also in its funda- 
mental bases on the farms of the Mississippi valley, the cotton mills of 
Lowell, and the lumbering camps of Washington. It was a task of no 
small magnitude to attempt to portray within the scope of a book of 487 
text pages the numerous lines of activity necessary to a well-rounded 
story of American life; and it is in its felicitous weaving together of the 
various strands essential to an intelligible account of America’s develop- 
ment that we find the most striking characteristic of the work. 

History is not portrayed as ‘‘past polities,’’ nor does the author go to 
the equally mistaken extreme of stressing the economic to the exclusion 
of the political phases, although this might have been easy, since Mr. 
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Thompson is a student primarily of economics. Is is true that the sec- 
tions of his book which bear upon this field are especially strong, but 
they have not been written at the expense of the political chapters; on 
the contrary, the balance is remarkably sane. 

The organization is another feature that will appeal especially to 
teachers. Many instructors are often perplexed by the problem of how 
best to present material in logical order both as to time and subject 
matter. It not infrequently happens that the result is confusing to the 
pupil in that the teacher either fails to follow a given subject through 
a time sequence sufficiently long to give the student an insight into cause 
and effect relations, or he fails to coérdinate and interrelate the various 
factors of a given period. Mr. Thompson has made a genuine contribu- 
tion in his handling of this difficulty. The text is divided into three 
major divisions, in chronological order. The title of each indicates the 
general character of the particular period. Each of these parts is sub- 
divided into chapters which carry the discussion of definite subjects 
through time periods sufficiently long to make clear the continuity of 
the events and conditions deseribed. 

The citations of supplementary readings at the close of each chapter 
add considerably to the value of the work. These lists do not contain so 
large a number of references as to be confusing and most of those given 
are likely to be found even in very modest libraries. The physical make- 
up of the book is dignified and pleasing. The illustrations are unusual ; 
they are abundant in number and rich in interest as well as in educative 
value. There are also many diagrams, statistical maps and tables, and 
graphs, so arranged as to present with clarity and vividness material 
which would otherwise require many paragraphs of text. 

We predict for the book an enthusiastic reception and a career of wide- 
spread usefulness. 

Russe. G. Booru 


The plain story of American history. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., 
Sydenham Clark Parsons professor of American history, Smith col- 
lege. (New York: The Macmillan company, 1916. 545 p. $1.00) 

This book does not depart materially from the conventional textbook 
of the past twenty-five years in the selection of its topics, in the propor- 
tion of space given to various periods, in the point of view, or in the 
organization of the material. The questions at the end of the chapters 
may be of some value, but the ‘‘suggested topics’’ do not seem to be 
particularly suggestive. The total absence of all references for col- 
lateral reading is rather surprising. And so the justification for this, 
another textbook, must be found in some other direction. Probably it 
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is indicated by the title, A plain story. By an easy, flowing narrative, 
by the clear presentation of the story of events without a complexity of 
details, and by avoiding too condensed a style the author has succeeded 
in making a book much more attractive than the ordinary. 

The pictures are not particularly numerous, but they are for the most 
part really illustrative. Their value is frequently increased by attendant 
description. A few are not very satisfactory, however. For instance, 
the picture of the first McCormick reaper (p. 423) presents several curi- 
ous situations. 

The maps might be improved. There are too many inaccuracies in 
some of them. There are too many battle plans for such a book. Such 
a map as that between pages 476 and 477 is very common in histories, 
but it is worse than useless. The insets tell almost nothing and are con- 
fusing. Two separate double page maps are the best that can show the 
territorial development of the United States at all adequately. 

The merits of the book, however, tend to counterbalance its shortecom- 
ings and imperfections and we regard it as well worth while. 

Epwarp CarLTon Pace 


Household manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860. A study in 
industrial history. By Rolla Milton Tryon, assistant professor of 
the teaching of history, university of Chicago. (Chieago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1917. 413 p. $2.00 net) 

This book aims ‘‘to portray the system of household manufacturing as 
it existed up to 1860 in its relation to the industrial life and prosperity 
of the nation as a whole.’’ It is suggested that it may be used as an 
adjunct to history courses from elementary schools to colleges and to 
give an historical background to domestic science and household arts 
teachers. The term ‘‘household manufactures’’ is defined as comprising 
‘‘all those articles now made almost wholly in shop or factory which 
were formerly made in the home and on the plantation by members of 
the family or plantation household from raw material produced largely 
on the farm where the manufacturing was done’’ and excluding pro- 
ducts of handicraftsmen, work at home supplementary to factory work, 
work on outside materials, articles made on plantations primarily for 
sale, and things still largely made in homes, such as bread and jellies. 
The importance of househo. | manufactures in helping to win the revo- 
lutionary war is emphasized and the social and moral results of the work 
in the homes are traced. Next the author discusses briefly the effects on 
household manufactures in colonial times of the English colonial policy, 
local legislative encouragement, and economic and political conditions 
such as crops, transportation, and the stamp act. Then the increase or 
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decrease of home manufactures in the various parts of the country and 
the various periods from 1640 to 1860 is explained in considerable detail, 
with statistical material where available. Many interesting accounts are 
given of processes and many descriptions of machines. Finally the 
transition to shop and factory made goods is explained. The material 
bearing on the subject has been thoroughly covered. For information 
about quantities produced, the author has drawn an old inventories, re- 
ports of the colonial governors, lists of premiums, Hamilton’s report on 
manufactures and the materials on which it was based, Gallatin’s report 
of 1810, and finally census figures of New York state and the United 
States. The bibliography is admirable. It is classified and very full. 
The book has an excellent topical index but no index of authorities 
quoted. 

The book brings together in compact form many valuable facts and 
interprets them soundly following well beaten paths. The author has 
shown more skill in finding material than brillianey in interpreting the 
material found. 


J. D. MaGrre 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Plans are well under way for the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
valley historical association which is to be held next spring at St. Paul. 
As chairman of the program committee Mr. Sioussat has appointed Mr. 
C. S. Boucher of Washington university, St. Louis; the other members 
are Mr. John D. Hicks of Hamlin university, St. Paul; Mr. R. M. Tryon, 
chairman of the teachers’ section, of Chicago; Mr. Walter L. Fleming of 
Vanderbilt university, Nashville; and Mr. William J. Trimble of Fargo, 
North Dakota. The Minnesota historical society is to be the host of the 
association, and its superintendent, Mr. Solon J. Buck, is chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. 


The fourteenth conference of historical societies will be held on De- 
ecember 29, 1917, in connection with the meeting of the American histor- 
ical association, December 29, 1917, at the Historical society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. The hereditary patriotic societies, which last 
year held a separate conference, have been asked to join in this confer- 


ence in the discussion of the topie ‘‘The relation of the hereditary pa- 
triotie societies and the historical societies, with especial reference to 


, 


cooperation in publication.’’ It is hoped that some means will be ar- 
rived at to ‘‘prevent the really frightful duplication of labor and print- 
ing,’’ which at present characterizes the work of these two varieties of 
organizations. It is further planned to organize a national conference 
with independent finances and officers. It is also expected that as a 
result of the conferences there will be published in 1918 a Handbook of 
historical societies including the significant facts regarding all societies 
known in United States and Canada, which is now being prepared by 
the secretary of the conference, Mr. Augustus H. Shearer of the Gros- 
venor library, Buffalo, New York. 


A new state historical agency has come into being with the organiza- 
tion of the Geargia historical association, which held its first annual meet- 
ing at Atlanta April 10,1917. Heretofore the only organization for his- 
torical purposes in Georgia has been the Georgia historical society, which 
has an honorable record of seventy-five years. It has, however confined 
its interests to the colonial and revolutionary period, and its clientele has 
always been rather narrow. The originators of the new association feel 
that there is a distinct need for an organization which shall be state wide 
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in character and which ‘‘shall have as its special interest the history of 
the Piedmont region in its economic, social and political aspects — 
which shall have as its field nineteenth century history rather than the 
study of origins and revolutionary history.’’ The association plans 
particularly to concern itself with the preservation of records and with 
the making available for the use of students the materials in the state 
archives. For the present at least no publication will be attempted ex- 
cept the Proceedings of the annual meetings, the first number of which 
has recently appeared. The officers of the new organization are: presi- 
dent, Mr. L. L. Knight, state compiler of records, Atlanta; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. T. H. Jack, Emory university, Oxford; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. R. P. Brooks, university of Georgia, Athens. 


Another evidence of the increasing appreciation of the state as a unit 
for historical activity is the appearance of the Michigan history maga- 
zine, published by the Michigan historical commission at Lansing. The 
new periodical is pleasing in form and the contents of its first two num- 
bers give promise that it will prove a useful medium for the publication 
of material on state history and for the encouragement of county his- 
torical agencies. The July, 1917, issue includes: ‘‘A sketch of the 
life of Isaac Marston,’’ by William L. Clements; ‘‘The field for the his- 
torian in the upper peninsula,’’ by F. X. Barth; ‘‘The spirit of the 
times,’’ by Woodbridge N. Ferris; ‘‘The first bank in Michigan,’’ by 
William L. Jenks; and ‘‘Centenary of the settlement of Oakland coun- 
ty,’’ by Mrs. Lillian D. Avery. The October number prints a number 
of civil war letters, a memorial on Will Carleton, reminiscences of Wil- 
liam Hadley Brockway, and a descriptive list of Governor Blair’s pa- 
pers. In addition there are two articles on Holland immigration to 
Michigan, written respectively by Mr. Gerrit Van Schleven and Mr. 
Garrit Diekema; a discussion of ‘‘Teaching Michigan history in the 
public schools,’’ by Alvin N. Cody; ‘‘ History of St. Mary’s parish, Mar- 
shall, Michigan,’’ by James Cahalan; and ‘‘Government survey and 
charting of the great lakes,’’ by John Fitzgibbon. 


The California historical survey commission which was appointed by 
the legislature in 1915 to make a survey of local historical material in 
the state has made a preliminary report, in which it outlines its purpose 
and method of work, and gives a classification of the kinds of material 
with which it has to deal. Next comes an historical analysis of the ar- 
chives of the county clerk, and then two specimen archive reports. The 
commission is to be commendel for the scholarly way in which it has 
set about its work, and still more is the state to be commended for hav- 
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ing had the foresight to inaugurate such an enterprise as the commission 
represents. 


The sixtieth anniversary year book of the Chicago historical society 
which appeared some time ago shows in its 242 pages a very creditable 
record of the society’s activities during 1916. 


The Geographic society of Chicago has issued a bulletin on Stony 
island (University of Chicago press. 16 p.) in which the author gives a 
brief description of the vegetation, geology, and physiography of this 
unique island, and makes a plea for its conservation as ‘‘a pocket edition 
of the greater part of the history of the continent.’’ 


A collection of the essays which during the past ten years have been 
awardéd the George W. Bagley prize by Hampden Sidney college, Vir- 
ginia, has been published under the title Studies of the old south. The 
essays, all of which were written by undergraduates, deal with conditions 
in the ante bellum south. 


‘A federalist of the old school,’’ in the North Carolina booklet of 
July, 1917, is an extremely interesting monograph by Mr. Archibald 
Henderson of the university of North Carolina. The subject is the 
former great lawyer of the same name, Archibald Henderson, who was 
called by Judge Murphey ‘‘The most perfect model of a lawyer that our 
bar has produced.’’ The booklet also contains two other studies of 
value to local historians: ‘‘Our North Carolina Indians,’’ by Fred 
A. Olds, and ‘‘The state navy of North Carolina in the war of the rev- 
olution,’’ by Marshall D. Haywood. 


A publication in a practically virgin field is Mr. Frank C. Pierce’s 
Brief history of the lower Rio Grande valley (Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta publishing company, 1917. 200 p.). The book places its 
emphasis on military operations and exploits in the region defined. 


Robert E. Lee, by Bradley Gilman, is one of the series of biographies 
known as True stories of great Americans (New York: The Macmillan 
company, 1915. 205 p. $.50). Although another life of Lee might 
seem superfluous, this has a distinct place in the high school library and 
in juvenile literature. Through its simple narrative, free as it is from 
sectional feeling and prejudice, a great number of young persons will 
doubtless come to know and to appreciate the high character and nota- 
ble attainments of this interesting American. 


North America during the eighteenth century, by T. Crockett and 
B. C. Wallis (Cambridge, the University press, 1915. vi, 116 p.), rep- 
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resents an effort to set forth in an elementary text a geographical view 
of the ‘‘story of the rise of the United States to nationhood.’’ 


Mr. John T. Faris, in preparing Real stories from our history (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and company, [1916]. xi, 308 p.), constantly kept in mind 
the report to the National education association of the committee on 
the study of history in the elementary schools, particularly its dictum 
that ‘‘Our history teaching in the past has failed largely because it has 
not been picturesque enough.’’ He has selected typical events in Amer- 
ican history which are aimed to arouse the imagination of the school 
child, making them unusually vivid by numerous quotations from orig- 
inal documents. The text is generously supplemented by illustrations, 
which for the most part are extremely well chosen. 


Mr. William C. Mills has made a new and significant contribution to 
the archaelogy of Ohio by his exploration of the Feurt mounds and 
village site, located in the Scioto valley about five miles north of Ports- 
mouth. A full and careful account of his findings, illustrated with 
numerous photographs, is published in the Ohio archaeological and his- 
torical quarterly for July, 1917. 


Three articles appear in the Indiana magazine of history for Septem- 
ber: ‘‘The origin and development of the republican party in Indiana,’’ 
by Charles Zimmerman ; ‘‘The underground railroad in Monroe county,”’ 
by Henry L. Smith; and ‘‘The pioneer aristocracy,’’ by Logan Esarey. 
The last mentioned paper was read by Mr. Esarey at the meeting of the 
Mississippi valley historical association in Chicago in April. 


The Missouri historical review for October, 1917, contains a trans- 
lation of Gottfried Duden’s ‘‘Report,’’ 1824-1827, by William G. Bek; 
‘*Missouri and the war,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker; and the second of the 
series ‘‘Missourians abroad,’’ by Ivan H. Epperson, this article treat- 
ing of Mr. G. W. P. Hunt. 


The August, 1917, issue of the Minnesota history bulletin prints a 
study by Sidney A. Patchin entitled ‘‘The development of banking in 
Minnesota,’’ which was submitted as a master’s thesis in the graduate 
school of the university of Minnesota. The bulletin also contains two 
suggestive notes: one on historical activities in war time, by Solon J. 
Buck; the other on the preservation of newspapers, by John Talman. 


Some little time ago the Toronto public library issued a seventy-five 
page pamphlet, compiled by Miss Edith M. Staton, head of the refer- 
ence department of the library, entitled Books and pamphlets published 
in Canada up to the year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, copies of 
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which are in the public reference library, Toronto, Canada. As the 
Toronto publie library, through the enterprise of the present chief li- 
brarian, Mr. George H. Locke, and his predecessor the late Mr. James 
Bain, contains a really notable collection of early Canadiana, this list 
will be of exceptional interest and value to historical and other students, 
particularly as Miss Staton’s work as compiler has been exceptionally 
well done. 


Mr. Walter L. Fleming, formerly head of the department of history 
at Louisiana state university, is now occupying a similar position at 
Vanderbilt university. In consequence of his removal from Louisiana 
Mr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., professor of history and political science, 
is devoting his entire time to history this year. 





